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Letter From The Editor 


A magazine catering to youngsters and adults? 
Outrageous! 


D ifferent people have different ex- 
pectations from a horror maga- 
zine. Some envision pages chock-full of 
graphic photos showing eviscerated in- 
nards, while others think it will only 
cater to kids (alluding to a lack of qual- 
ity and/or sophistication!. Can't there 
be another kind of magazine? What 
about we adults who never grow out of 
being horror fans, as we're expected to? 
Well, that's what Horrorfan is about— 
the fan who wants more— and I am 
most pleased that our readers, young- 
sters and adults alike, have praised its 
content: the balance of old and new. 
and our handling of the material. 

After our premiere issue, we took a 
close look at our readers' reactions and 
criticisms. Many of the upgrades and 
changes in the second issue reflect 
those comments. We want WP to be the 
fans' magazine, we listen to what you 
have to say. So keep them letters 
coming. 

Covering the film industry is strange 
and difficult enough, but it gets down- 
right bizarre when the forces behind 
such films as The Abyss, Dead Ringers 
and Monkey Shines are concerned 
about getting coverage in horror maga- 
zines. The filmmakers do not consider 
these works traditional horror films 
and they are Iproperlyl concerned 
about public misconception. That's un- 
derstandable, but here they have an 



opportunity to use the valuable space 
asa forum todiscuss undenlighten the 
public and their fans about (fieir films 
and views. Horrorfan wants not only to 
cover horror entertainment, but most 
importantly, to broaden its scope and 
cover all that is of interest to the 
reader— even if it is not traditional hor- 
ror. If Jim Cameron remade Bam6i, it 
would certainly be worth covering sim- 


ply because the fans are interested in 
him and all hi.s works. 

New to HF is a small section on laser 
discs. I need not be convinced that la- 
ser is of superior quality and is the 
most satisfying way for the video pu- 
rist to build a collection. With the con- 
sumer becoming increasingly quality- 



conscious. you would think the laser 
industry would take itself more seri- 
ously, One has more of a chance of 
finding Bigfoot than a store that has 
a laser machine booked up fur 
demonstration (ditto for Super VHS). 
Hint hint— accessability is a big part 
of breaking into the mainstream. The 
manufacturers should get tough on re- 
tailers! On the magazine front— video 
tape companies are glad to get public- 
ity. they are very cooperative and re- 
sponsive. I can't figure out why com- 
panies like Pioneer and Image fail to 
respond to requests to give their prod- 
ucts publicity. If you guys ain't gonna 
push it— the print media sure ain’t. 

On to other matters. Since HF first 
came out. we have been swamped with 
subscription requests. Well, hold onto 
your hats— we now offer one-year 
subscriptions— see coupon on page 59 
in issue, For those who wish not to sub- 
scribe, HF can now be found on sale in 
most comic and sci-fi book stores in ad- 
dition to newsstands. Thank you for 
your continuing support. 

Bruce J. Schoengood 
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Letters To The Editor 

Readers respond to Horrorfan 


Life Long Friend 
Thank you for two great issues! HF 02 
was the best- 1 can't thank you enough 
for your interview with Fred Olen Ray. T 
think he's the best filmmaker going to- 
day. For one thing he uses talent in his 
films, not the regular morons populat- 
ing movies of the SOs. You've won me 
over for life with that story. 

Are you ever going to do an interview 
with gorgeous Bobbie Bresee? She's 
working on a new horror film called The 
I3lh Room. In a recent letter to me she 
sounded very excited about it. An ar- 
ticle on her is long overdue. 

Well, keep up the great work, and 
don't fret too much about the flack over 
Linnea Quigley's topless photo in 
HF01. Most people don't know a good 
thing when they see it. 

Kevin Coon 
Livingston, MT 
Thanks for your I'ofe of confidence 
concerning Linnea. But, I'm sure you 
meant, "most people don't know good 
things when they see them. " 



Blind Justice 


You did it again! Great second issue! 

There is a slight correction on the 
article "Shelf Life." however; the 
movie Horror Of The Zombies is not 
available from Super Video anymore, 
but from Vid America! who just picked 
up the rights to it). Super Video went 
out of business three-and-a-half years 
ago— so most video stores do not have 
this film. Plus 1 need to mention that 
the second (out of fouri of the Blind 
Dead series is alte availsbie for the 
first time on videolthough it was never 
released theatrically), with it’s origi- 
nal title. Return Of The Evil Dead. 
from Bingo Video label, un-cuf! 

By all means keep reviewing foreign 
horror films and keep up the overall 
good work! 


Oh. yeah! ...the photo shown with 
Horror Of The Zombies is not from the 
film, but from the first Blind Dead 
film. Tbmbs Of The Blind Dead. 

George Latsios 
Seattle. WA. 


Bronx Cheer 

I'm glad to be able to say that issue 
02 is just as good as 01. I like your 
diverse coverage of both old and new. 
big and low budget horror, and your 
emphasis on films not covered in other 



There is one issue I must address, 
though; you mentioned the "flack” you 
received over showing Linnea Quig- 
ley's breasts in HF0I. 1. for one, like 
seeing bare breasts! I especially like 
seeing Linnea Quigley's breasts! I 
don't feel this was at all out of hand, 
considering the fact that in all low- 
budget horror nudity is de rigeur. 

Please don't wimp out and submit to 
pressure by a small group of prigs! 
Keep showing all the hormr clips you 
can, clothes or no clothes! 

These are the words of a 33-year-old, 
life-long horror fan. Here's to horror, to 
film and to fun— becau-se that’s what 
it's ultimately all about. And here's to 
fandom, for which this publication is 
named, for without we fans there 
would be no reason to make the films. 

Jerry K. Greenberg 
Bronx, NY 

You're right' But some bibie thump- 
ing newsstand owner may not want to 
display a horror mag that shows a 
woman’s top. 


More Sleazies 

Hormrfun’s debut issue, I must ad- 
mit, did not offer anything new. Al- 
though it was an enjoyable read, there 
was really not one article or feature 


that stood out. However, Horrorfan 02 
was quite refreshing. The Gunnar 
Hansen feature was different, inform- 
ative andexciting.aswerethereviews 
on Horror Show, Fred Olen Ray, and 
Robot Jox. 

The one thing that will put Horror- 
jfen deeper into the horrorxine genre is 
simple: have more articles like the one 
on "Cinema Gimmicks. "This was the 
best article I’ve read in any horror 
magazine since Famous Monsters' 
classic "Food of the Gods" issue! That 
is originality. Sure, it had been dis- 
cussed in other magazines and in John 
Water's Crackpot ihooVt l, but Horrorfan 
picked the scab and went to the core! 
Awesome article. Similiar articles 
and/or features will keep your reader- 
ship from declining. The only other 
gripe 1 have is bow you seem to pay too 
much attention to Che big budget epics. 
Low budget sleazies are a-plenty! 
Please review some! Also, (he Jack 
Arnold feature was incredible! Horror- 
fan may be around for some time! 

Nick C. Barracato 

Staten Island. NY 

What do you mean you didn't find 
anything new inHF01?What about my 
picture on page three? As fi}r 02, big 
budget epics provide lots of nice color 
and everyone wants color. 


True Freddy Fan 

Congratulations on your second is- 
sue of Horrorfan. It was the best issue 
of any horror magazine this year. I’m 
glad to see you’re concentrating on 
more than just special effects, and I 
applaud your decision to do away with 
the gimmicky posters. 

The Fred Olen Ray interview was 
fantastic. Who would expect such a fas- 
cinating discussion from such an un- 
likely source? Certainly not Fangoria, 
which recently blasted Ray in its tetter 
page. 

The only thing that could improve 
your fine rag now would be to increase 
the frequency of its publishing. 

Mark Crimon 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 

Our rag wilt be on sale every three 
months and four people liked our 


Horrorlan welcomes reader correspon- 
dence. Please address yourlelters to: 
Horrorfan Letters To The Editor, GCR 
Publlsrting. B8G Seventh Avenue. New 
York, NY 10106. All lettersshojid be 
typed, if possible: this makes reading 
arid processing them tasler and easier. 
Remember to accompany any queries or 
requests with aself-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 
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HIGHT AXGEL 

LlUlh lisa Anderson) Is 
the Incredibly gorgeous 
lead character of Paragon 
Arts International's latest 
release. Night Angel. She’s 
perfect, every man's fan- 
tasy coma true — that Is. if 
his fantasy is an ancient 
she-demon from Hall. Her 
true nature is betrayed 
only by her deformed 
right hand, a three- 
fingered clavr. 

LlUth originally 'ap- 
peared In the Old Tbsta- 
ment, cast out of the Gar- 
den of Eden because of 
her pride. In the words of 
director Dominique 
Othenln-Qlrard (After 
DarJtnessJ, the new movie 
I "brings together ancient 
; myth and modern values. 

: Seeing these two worlds 
^ clash Is very exciting for a 
; filmmaker," 

The modern version has 
jLlllth stalking the staff of 
!a fashion magazine, se- 
ducing and murdering to 
become Its ooverglrl (Ka- 
ren Black Is an early vic- 
tim). She plots to use her 


image, which has hyp- 
notic properties, to cor- 
rupt all mankind. Fortu- 
nately. two of the 
magazine's staff (Linden 
Ashby and Debra Feuer) 
are onto her monstrous 
scheme and are deter- 
mined to stop her. 

Executive producer 
■Walter Josten . whose first 
film for Paragon was 


PHANTOM or THE 
MALL 

The next time someone 
mentions, "I'm going to 
the mall,” take heed! Pull 
yourself away from the 
tuba — or whatever — and 
stop him! A grossly disfig- 
ured man is haunting this 
modern institution, and 
he likes going out on 
sprees— that's killin g, not 
shopping. 

Fries Entertainment 
presents a new twist for 
one of the many Phantom 
movies scheduled to scare 
this summer's moviego- 
ers. This version, directed 
by Richard Friedman, 


pays homage to the clas- 
sics while adding some 
80s camp style of its own. 
Eric Matthews (Derek 



Byndall) is left for dead 
whan his house Is burned 
to the ground by unsorup- 
ulouB developers so a new 
mall can be built. One 
year later, his girlfriend 
Melody (Karl Whitman), 
who narrowly escaped the 
fire, now waitresses In the 
shopping haven. Sud- 
denly, she begins to see 
and hear things that re- 
mind her of Erie. It be- 
comes obvious that after 
surviving the tire, Eric is 
back, seeking revenge on 
everyone responsible for 
his grotesqueness. From 
his underground lair, be- 
hind the mask hiding his 
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COKMUiriON 


Author Whitley Strleher's 
{TheHunger. WoJfen) in- 
ternational beet-Beller 
Communion has recently 
been adapted Into a fea- 
ture film by Strleber and 
directed by Philippe Mora 
(The Howling XI Se III). 
Briefly, Strleber claims 
that he and hie family 
were abducted by intelli- 
gent, non-human visitors. 
Christopher Walken pl^s 
Whitley In the film with 
Lindsay Crouse as his 
wife, Anne. 

Mora's relationship 
with Strleber dates back 
to the late 608 when both 
were living in London. 
Mora was painting while 
Strleber was studying at 
the London School of 
Film. Twenty years later, 
they've formed a produc- 
tion company that was set 
up to bring Communion 
to the screeh. 

“This is not a scienoe- 
fiction film. Instead it's 
what I call a science- 
faction fUm." explained 
Mora. "It's worth noting 
that Communion will not 
be what we call a special- 
effects type picture. The 
movie plays very well as 
more of a psychological 
thriller. It's really about a 
family under pressure.” 

Mora adds that he's de- 
lighted with Walken's 
(who won an Oscar for 
The Deer Hunter) partici- 
pation. “His presence 
brings a touch of class to 
the production. When we 
screened Communion at 
the American FUm Mar- 
ket. an early trade review 
said that Walken's per- 
formance in the film Is a 
career highlight.” 

According to Mora, cu- 
rious filmgoere can ex- 
pect to see Communion In 
theaters by September. 


PSYCHOCOP 

"Tb serve and protect” la 
the motto of the LAPD. 

” Ye&h, right" is the stand- 
ard response from any- 
body who has actually 
ever called them for fast 
help. For these are 
strange times, where we 


find police dispatchers 
han^g up on hysterical 
homeowners as thugs are 
breaking down their back 
doors, and set-ups by a 
aystem-wlthln-a-system 



within the system de- 


signed to sting crooked or 
unbalanced officers of the 
law. All front-page stuff. 
AniPeyohoCop takes this 
sad reality to the logical 
extreme In the horror 
movie mold, proving you 
can't trust anybody, Cler- 
tainly not this police- 
thlng from HeU anyway, 
who intends to make the 
lives and deaths of several 


gullible teenagers on 
school vacation pretty 
awful— aO because they 
picked up the telephone 
and dialed “911.” 

This Is the basis for a 
thriller most would not 
like to have happen to 
them (no fantasy, really, 
here... nojerkina 
hookey mask), written 
and directed by Wallace 
Potts In his first go-round 
at helming an indepen- 
dent feature, produced by 
Jessica Rains (Darkroom, 
Columbia’s Bloodspell. 
and the soon-to-be- 
released Double Helix 
horror video Double 
Vision). Both prove 
that nothing beats real- 
life for sheer terror. 


SOMETHIHO IS 
WAHIHG 


In the year 2021 the US 
spaceship Spacecore 1, en 
route to the solar system 
of Centaurus B-40. sud- 
denly experiences a mys- 
terious loss of power. Left 
with only auxiliary 
power, the crew of the 
ship is in dire need of 
help. Then the Incredible 
happens: Discovery 18, an 


old, 20th-oentury space 
shuttle — as out of date to 
the crew of Spacecore I as 
a Spanish galleon would 
be to that of an aircraft 
carrier— drifts Into view. 

Making the best of a 
bad situation, the crew 
docks and prepares to re- 
power its ship and con- 
tinue its voyage. After a 
crew member is brutally 
slain, the others discover 
Discovery’s terrible se- 
cret: the ship had been re- 
ported lost In a “Bermuda 
triangle" of outer space, a 
quadrant of the damned, 
and somehow Spacecore 1 
has stumbled onto the 
same flight pattern. 

Somethlngts Waiting is 
a Satanic space saga that 
features an encounter 
with ultimate evil among 
the stars. The film stars 
Allan Bloomfield. Joe 
Turkell (beet known as 
the creator of the repli- 
cants In Blade Runner 
and the ghostly bartender 
in The Shining). Robert 
Sampson iBe-Animator) 
and John Diehl . Put to- 
gether by Keith Walley 
and Dean Ramser, the 
producers of The Un- 
nameable, a modest Euro- 
pean horror film, Some- 


FANTASIIC 

FILMSHOW 

In the middle of the des- 
ert lie, uprooted and mis- 
placed. the Empire State, 
Chrysler and Pan Am 
buildings, among others. 
Cities have been stripped 
of these towering struc- 
tures by the same giant, 
metallic insect that sud- 
denly n(5w hovers above, 
clutching still another 



skyscraper in its powerful 
jaws. Eyeing its target 
like a baseball pitcher on 
the mound, the robobug 
hurls the concrete mass to 
the ground, barely miss- 
ing its prey, a seemingly 
powerless human crawl- 
ing for his life across the 
hot desert sand. 

Such is the premise of 
"Hlghrise, ” a p i ece of ani- 
mated surrealism by 
Mark SuUlvan (whose ef- 
fects work has appeared 
inBobocop and OhosCbus- 
ters ID. one of seven very 
bizarre shorts collectively 
entitled F&ntestio Film- 
show. Sullivan’s and the 
other six — which range 
from "Final Hour” (by 
Larry Slmleone) to "A 
Christmas Treat" (by Tim 
Sullivan) — use animation, 
stop-motion and optical 
effects to provide a per- 
fectly compiled mixture of 
80l-fi. fantasy and horror. 


Filmshow IB produced 
and compiled by Tbd A 
Bohus and Joe Wanama- 
ker. and will be dlstrlb- 
uted by Beck Enterprises. 
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Walley and Ramser 
turned to effects artist 
Chris Biggs (who also 
worked on The tZnname- 
ahis) for the gruesome 
transformations and gore 
effects required hy the 
story. Big^ has worked 
for everyone from John 
Buechler and Roger Gor- 
man to Fred Olen Ray be- 
fore opening up his own 
effects studio, his work 
having appeared in such 
films as A Nightmare on 
Elm Street Part 4 and Grit- 

"It turns out it’s the 
Devil (whom the crew 
members encounter)," ex- 
plains Biggs. "They've 
fallen into a Devil's Trian- 
gle.’in space and the Devil 
is going through and kill- 
ing each one of them off. 
It's sort of like The Thing 
in space meets The Exor- 
cist. Every time (he is) 
about to take them over, 
something from their past 
comes up and confronts 
them, giving the scenes 
psychological aspects. 

The scenes, the way they 
are filmed, are very In- 

"Il's really twisted," 
Biggs concludes. "The 
story went from being 
just a good, straight hor- 
ror film to being psycho- 
logically much scarier. All 
the scenes are so intense, 
and so psychologically 
brutal, that 1 feel quite 
sorry for the audience. 
They're going to be wiped 
out by the time the mov- 
ie's over. It's hard to tell, 
but as we’re shooting it. it 
looks great!" 



THE MALZDICnON 

When a demon— in the 
form of a beautiful, 
shapely female 
executive— and a street- 
tough ex-cop clash, 
there's gonna be trouble. 
Starting out as a straight 
action/adveniure film. 
Bert I. Gordon’s The Male- 
diction turns into some- 
thing else entirely. HF re- 
cently spoke briefly to 
Gordon about his new 

sr: Is The Malediction 
significantly different 
from the spate of slasher 
fUms? 

B6: It isn't a story about a 
monster on a rampage 
throughout a city. Noth- 
ing like that at all. The 
deaths are not "slasher. " 
This creature— it's a 
"she," actually — is not 
seen throughout the film. 
She's in human form until 
the very end. The charac- 
ter development is very 
unusual- You care for 
these people. The detec- 
tive (Robert Forster) had 
been wounded, retired at 
a young age, and has a re- 
tarded son. It's not a hor- 
ror film, that's what I'm 
trying to say. (though) it 
has elements of terror. 

H7: Your past films, in- 
cluding Tbrmented 
( I960), Necromancy 
(1971) and The Coming 
i 1960), involved the para- 
normal, Do TOU prefer 


working on genre films 
that sustain a super- 
natural motif over science 
fiction? 

BG: I’m not drawn to 
"hardware" science 
fiction— spaceships, outer 
space and so on. The su- 
pernatural seems to lend 
itself more to dealing with 
the psyche, or with peo- 
ple, so that's why I'm 
drawn to that. It isn't a 
mechanical situation. 

HF: The Malediction 
seems to stress sensuality 
without resorting to the 
"sex begets violence” ^n- 
drome, How would you 
describe your personal 
application of eroticism in 
the movie? 

BO; The "evil one" Is a 
beautiful woman. She is 
not what she seems to be. 
She seems to be a seduc- 
tress; (she’s actually) a 
hedonistic creature who's 
been on earth for 600 


years. She's without any 
restriction (and) goes for 
any pleasures of death, 
sex... anything that’s 
open to her. And she's 
driven by a supernatural 
foroe. in a search that's 
brought out in the story. 
That's what draws her to- 
gether with Jtorster. 

HF: When is The Maledic- 
tion scheduled for 
release? 

BO; The print Is still wet. 

I would guess it would be 
in the Pall. I’ve seen it a 
thousand times, just as I 
have all of my films when 
I make them, and I love 
this one. 

HF: Which qualities of 
The Malediction script es- 
pecially appealed to you? 
BG; That the people were 
people. You really care 
about these people. The 
characterizations were 
very well-developed and 
beautifully defined. Each 
one has a life of his or her 
own, they're not card- 
board figures revolving 
around a gimmick. So 
many of your science fic- 
tion or horror films start 
out with the gimmick: 
"Oh, I think I'll make a 
film about whatever.. , 
and. oh yes. we have to 
have a man, we have to 
have a girl, and let's put a 
few teenagers in it and 
give them some nothing- 
dialogue." But this starts, 
in the very beginning, 
with a wonderful develop- 
ment of people that you 
really care about. It's a 
good story (even) without 
the supernatural element. 
It's an action-suspense 
thriller. 

—BaGeorgt 
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Producer 
David Kirschner; 
More Child’s Play 

After collaborating with 
Steven Spellbsrg on the 
highly acclaimed ani- 
mated feature An Ameri- 
can Tan. producer David 
Kirschner set his sights 
on his own movie and hit 
a home run with Chnd’s 
Play. 

"When I wanted to 
make Child's Play, every- 
body said, 'You're 
orasy;" recalled Kirsch- 
ner. They reminded me 
that Freddy's out there 
and Jason's out there. We 
really don't need a killer 
doll. Well. I didn't buy 
that. If It's an Inventive, 
quality film, it’ll attract 
an audience." 

According to Kirschner, 
Child’s Play— made on a 
modest $9 million 
budget— has so far 


grossed close to t40 mil- 
lion. NaturaUy. a sequel Is 
In the works. 



"Don Uanolnl created 
Chnd 'B Play. Then John 
Lafla did a very good next 
draft," explained Kirsch- 
ner. "After that, director 
Tom Holland did some 
work on it and added a 
few scenes. I can tell you 
that Don Manclni Is vrrit- 
Ing the sequel and it’ll be 
directed by John Lafla. 
Catherine Hicks and the 
little boy, Alex Vincent, 
will star again. Hopefully, 
we’ll start shooting 

The producer didn't 
want to reveal plot details 
or even the basic story 
line. "Itstillwon’tbellKe 
Freddy Krueger," he said. 
"We really want to go 
back to Hitohoock-type 


filmmaking. We always 
have to keep in mind that 
Chucky la a puppet. We 
don't want the audience 
to ever get bored with 
him. He'll also appear on 
screen much more In the 
second film. That's for 

— Umv# Gottnfl/i 


BLOODY MADONNA 

No, Bloody Madonna 
doesn't star Sean Penn. 
P*roduced by Productions 
OrlsM and Despres. 
Bloody Madonna Is a 
wlck^ gore-fest combin- 
ing reli^ous symbolism 
and Hitchcock-llke ten- 
sion with a killer who 
makes Tbd Bundy look 
like Captain Nice. The 
film is directed by native 
Montrealer (now living in 
Los Angeles) Tbny 
Roman— an ex-rooker 
who has kicked out the 
jama with the likes of 
Chris Squier and Motley 
Crue. "I'd describe the 
style of Bloody Madonna 
as 'pop horror'," Roman 

Pop horror? 

"1 want to get the feel- 
ing of real people, real so- 
ciety. The characters lis- 
ten to the music that 
people listen to. they talk 
the way kids talk. They're 
not just campers waiting 
to be off-ed. It's not a per- 
iod piece, it's now." 

The story starts In the 
downtown streets, where 
a peeping Tbm gets his 
kicks staring into a young 
woman's brownslone win- 
dow. A scream comes from 
inside, and moments 
later, the woman's body 
slowly slips down the 
windows, fingernails 
scraping desperately at 
the glass. When the oops 
come, they discover that 
her face has been marked 
with the spiked signet of a 
Madonna: the kind of in- 
signia that Catholic 
schoolklds often wear. 
This vroraan is only the 
first victim of a bloody 
reign of terror. The killer, 
Matthew (Gaetan 
Dumont)— with his Virgin 
Mary fetish— commits 
murder after murder in 


the Holy Mother's name, 
conducting his own per- 
sonal Inquisition. 

Director Homan was es- 
pecially happy with the 
performance of young ac- 
tress Claire Sims, whom 
he calls "the next Molly 
Ringwald. Claire was 
calm, prepared, knew all 
her lines: she was perfect. 
This was her first feature, 
but you'd think she'd 
been doing it for years. A 

Bloody Madonna is 
gritty, street-smart and 
skln-crawling. With Mat- 
thew on the loose. It just 
might make you think 
twice before you say your 
prayers. 


PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA 

The newest incarnation of 
the Phantom (there have 
been three previous film 
versions in addition to the 
current Broadway musi- 
cal) is set for August re- 
lease. starring Robert 
Englund lyup, Freddy 
Krueger of the Nightmare 
series) and JiU Schoelen 
{The Stepfather) as his ob- 
sessive love interest. 

Director Dwight Little 
(Hahoween 4) and script- 
writer Duke Sandefur 
(Ghost Town) based the 
story on the ISth-oentury 
Gaston Leroux novel, but 
threw In a time-travel 
twist to include modern- 
day settings. The result 
wlU be a movie completely 
different from any pre- 
vious Phantom. 

Robert Englund com- 
mented on the new Phan- 
tom movie. "I think it's 
going to be great, and 
different— our Phantom Is 
'bookended' by a girl au- 
ditioning for JuUlard In 
the 1980a. Than we go 
back in time via her 
dreams, her unconscious- 
ness. using the plot of 
Phantom of the Opera to 
warn her that the Phan- 
tom Is still alive and In- 
tact In the 19808. 

"It's like a Hammer 
film." Englund said of Its 
visual style. "That was 
definite. We switched 
18(X>s Paris to England, 


80 it really is a state-of- 
the-art u^ate of the old 
Hammer horror films, 
thinking that probably 
there are a couple genera- 
tions who have missed 
that Hammer look— lush 
and sensual colors We 
have our Grand Guignol 
beats, but it has that 50s 
British look that I think 
of as epic. It's sort of 
Phantom meets Jack the 
Ripper. In fact, which is 
very much Hammer mate- 
rial. and that forms the 
basis of our introduction 
to a Scotland Yard inspec- 
tor who follows the Rip- 
per clues that lead him 
Into the Opera. 

"Kevin Yeager, our 
make-up man. constantly 
had to top himself. In 
fact, the separate stages of 
make-up are to be shot 
here In Hollywood— from 
the first, sort of minimal 
scene where the Phantom 
uses what's lying around 
the opera dressing rooms 
to hide his disfigurement, 
to where he pieces himself 
together from victims and 
suchlike. And jrou get to 
see me as Robert." 


THE SLEEPING CAR 

Starting hie life over, Ja- 
son McCree quits his job. 
leaves his wife and de- 
cides to go back to collage. 
New In town, he rents out 
half an old. abandoned 
railroad car. Of course, 
it's not just any old rail- 
road car, It’s The Sleeping 
Car, and it's haunted by 
the vengeful spirit of the 
landlady's husband, 
known as The Mister, who 
is played by FX wizard 
John Carl Buechler. 

Produced and directed 
by Douglas Curtis (iw- 
produoer of The PhUadel- 
phla Experiment), this 
Vidmark production is 
slated for a fall '89 re- 
lease. The Sleeping Car 
features David Naughton 
(American Werewolf In 
London) as Jason, along 
with Jeff (3onaway (TV's 
Thxl) and veteran actor 
Kevin McCarthy as a 
white magician who lives 
in the other half of the 
railroad car. 
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From tiny ants to 
behemoth tarantula, 
creepy crawlers of all 
sizes have invaded the 
silver screen. Giant insects 
and huge spiders wreak 
havoc in the first of 
retrospective 

By W.B. Gerard 


an and insect have been on 
bad terms since day one. They 
infest our food and compete 
for living space. Spiders, viciously 
predatory and potentially venomous, 
don't exactly iruspire affection, either. 

Often collectively referred to as 
"bugs'*," these creepy-crawlies are a 
fact of life. Mile-long clouds of hungry 
locusts epitomize the vagaries of in- 
sects that regularly dine on man's food 
crop. Cockroaches and ants invade 


homes, and in some areas it's good to 
keep an eye open for scorpions, black 
widows and even tarantulas. 

Given the image of fear and disgust 
that bugs conjure up, it's not surpris- 
ing to see them playing everything 
from bit parts to starring roles in hor- 
ror films. Their naturally brutal nat- 
ure and teeming numbers make them 
ideal horror heavies, and the emo- 
tional reactBon they evoke from most 
people sure doesn't hurt. 


When Renfield, Dracula's insane 
sidekick, chomps down flies and spi- 
ders in feeble vampiric attempts, it 
strikes a visceral blow to the audience; 
both motive and act seem pretty grue- 
some. Bugs strike fear in another man- 
ner entirely in The Belieoera and Hal- 
loween III, where they appear as 
byproducts of bizarre evil magic, either 
by pouring out of facial growths or 
swarming with worms in cursed rub- 
ber masks. 
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But the deepest chord of fear is 
struck when bugs go on the warpath. 
Organized, ruthless and voracious, 
some can be dangerous to man even in 
their natural form. The Naked Jungle 
features Charlton Heston trying to 
save Eleanor Parker and hia planta- 
tion from marauding army ants in Af- 
rica. Byron Haakin (The War of the 
Worlds. From Earth To Moon), no 
stranger to the fantastic, directed this 
adaptation of Carl Stephenson’s short 
story "Leiningen vs. the Ants." The 
tiny terrors— which are a real-life 
threat in many parts of Africa— eat 
alive everything in their paths: trees, 
animals and even men. 

The book and semi-documentary 
film. The Hellstrom CAronicfe (ISTli 
takes this concept one step further by 
predicting eventual world domination 
by insects. A Bctitious scientist argues 
the point lecture-style, showing foot- 
age of bugs' visciousness and adapt- 
ability- Anybody who's experienced 
the persistence of ants at a picnic or 
dealt with a roach infestation can at- 
test to the theory’s frightening viabil- 
ity, 

Except for some phobics, though, 
people feel unthreatened by bugs; 
their sheer lack of size and intelligence 
usually only rate them as nuisances 
rarely worth the effort of a swat. One 
solution moviemakers have used to 
make up for this lack of threat is to 
make those icky insects and spiders 
enormous and loose them on the un- 
suspecting world. Witness the terrify- 
ing scene in The Incredible Shrinking 
Mon (19571 when an average-sized spi- 
der attacks the tiny little character, 
who’s forced to fight the beast off with a 
pair of scissors. The spider, which ordi- 
narily wouldn't seem so viscious be- 
cause of its scale, is suddenly an al- 
most unstoppable blood-thirsty 
monster worthy of a cold-sweat night- 

THEM! is the venerable great grand- 
ant of all big-bug films. Filmed and set 
in black-and-white 1954 when the 






The qugs’ naturally 
brutd nature makes 
thenmdeal horror 
heavK&a, 


atomic age was still maturing, the film 
must have been fairly believable- After 
all, new potential for the all-powerful 
atom WEIS foretold every day; shouldn't 
this miracle have a downside, too? 

The 15-foot -long ants, a result of A- 
bomb tests, had been largely keeping 
toTHEWselves in the New Mexico des- 
ert when a police sergeant (James 
Whitmore) and his partner find a 
dazed little girl wandering in the wil- 
derness clutching a stuffed animal. 
Later, they come upon the soon-lo-bc- 
typical suspicious car wreck. The Feds 
move in quickly (after all, the girl's 
ant fodder father was an FBI man) and 
soon the Army’s dropping gas bombs 
on the bugs' beloved nest accompanied 
by a dramatic symphony score. One 
queen escapes to start a new nest in the 
cozy sewers of Los Angeles, but it's 
nothing that some vintage firepower 
can’t remedy. 

The age-old story of man versus nat- 
ure is given a 50s sci-fi slant that's 
since become classic: men are heroes, 
women wait outside and the nasties 
get wiped off the face of the Earth (but 
maybe not...). David Sherdeman's 
screenplay, while dealing with a new 


and volatile subject, uses very tradi- 
tional techniques, like threatening 
kids, to elicit emotion. 

THEM'. is undeniably one of the 
most genuinely frightening bug films. 
It naively brings up the atomic ques- 
tion by showing some almost-credible 
disadvantages of the Bomb. The film 
does this so straight-faced and matter- 
of-factly that it's hard not to fall under 
its spell. The remote setting seems to 
exist only temporarily in the first 
place, subject to the whims of the con- 
stantly shifting sands. The characters 
are entirely sincere: James Whitmore 
is pEirticularly believable, often under 
incredible circumstances, and when a 
mother parted from her sons cries in 
fear, she’s not thinking about model 

Significantly, the ants themselves 
are a real threat onscreen. They are as 
real as any giant ants could be, bristly 
monsters with snapping mandibles. 
Their realism is cleverly boosted by 
shootingthemcxlelsin dim light, sand- 
storms and smoke-filled chambers. 
The viewer's imagination fills in what 
is obscured or unseen, resulting in 
credible giant ants. 
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is what's going to kill it. There's not 
much danger of this phenomenon actu- 
ally spreading (like the flying queen.s 
in THEM!\ and the area is so remote 
(wide-open plains and empty high- 
ways)that the improbable destruction 
of the town wouldn’t even be noticed by 
the outside world for a while. 

Director Jack Arnold ( Thr Incredible 
ShrinkingMan. The Creature from the 
Black Logoon I was inspired to co-write 
the script by the "size and ominious 
appearance" of the tarantulas near his 
California home (for more on Jack 
Arnold, see HF /2l. He portrays the 
hairy giant beast using matte work 
with a real tarantula. Unfortunately, 
the spider’s consistency of size varies 
from scene to scene. Though primitive, 
the effects are occasionally impressive 
(like when the big bug looms over a 
road), but to the eye accustomed to the 
advanced special effects of today, 
the seams show a little too often. 

Matte photography and even cruder 
effects are used in Beginning of the 
End (1957), when giant locusts storm 
Chicago. Seem-s Ed Wainwright (Peter 
Graves) has been using atomic stimu- 
lation to grow huge veggies in his De- 
partment of Agriculture lab in south- 
ern Illinois, Surprisingly, he hasn't 
been too neat about it. either: some 
grasshoppers got a dose as well. These 
greatly-enlarged locusts eventually 
work their way north, destroying 
towns and whatnot. Insecticides and 
bombs don’t stop them. Chicago is 
evacuated, and the Army is called in 
(the military must have seen the two 
earlier films). Wainwright, who fig- 
ured out the atomic connection (11, has 
concocted apian to lure the bugs to the 
water using their own call. They’re 
baited to Lake Michigan using loud- 
speakers and drown uncerraoniously 


The ants in THEM! are represented 
effectively with occasionally obscured 
shots of enormous models, but their de- 
piction brings up an interesting point 
pertinent to all bug films. Basically, 
effects men have two ticklish choices: 
use model bugs, which are at their best 
believable and at worse hilarious; or 
use the real things, which are difficult 
to handle and generally hard to get to 
look very threatening. In general, 
the realism of the insects is crucial to 
believing the entire premise of a 

Tarantula! crept along in 1955 star- 
ring a bigger and potentially more 
dangerous bug. The trouble begins 
when Dr. Matt Hastings (John Agar) 
and Sheriff Jack Andrews (Nestor 
Paiva) investigate a strangely de- 
formed corpse found in the desert 
nearby. Hastings diagnoses the cause 
ofdeathas acromeglia— an accelerated 
growth due to a hormonal disorder. 
When the body is identified as a re- 
searcher who had been working in an 
isolated lab, the pieces of the puzzle 
begin to fall in place. 

Apparently, Professor Gerald 
Beemer (LeoG. Carroll) has developed 
an atomic growth nutrient in his lab 
with the intention of producing giant 
animalstofeed mankind. Huge guinea 
pigs, rats and— of course— a tarantula 
inhabit the lab’s cages. In t)T>ical mod- 
scientist fashion, though. Burner has 
injected his two fellow researchers 
with the stuff for no apparent reason. 
One died after escaping while the 
other, also deformed, manages to inject 
the not-so-good Professor and destroy 
the lab. All heck breaks loose, as does 
the, title character, who proceeds to do 
what any self-respecting giant spider 


would: strip several humans to the 
bone, destroy a few cars and generally 
lower real estate values. The maraud- 
ing mutant is finally bombed with na- 
palm by the Air Force on the outskirts 
of a desert town, ending its sometimes 
ambivalent spree. 

Sadly, the story's intriguing promise 
of meaty sci-fi gives way to a basic 


Mothra would be the 
last giant bug Him to 
hit the screen for 
nearly 15 years. 


blow-lhe-bugger-away anticlimax. 
Most of the film is given to finding and 
destroying the awesome arachnid, 
which becomes elementary after a 
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accatnpunied by the soundtrack's 
booming crescendo- 
Worth noting is the preciously camp 
opening scene, where a 50s teenage 
couple are attacked in aconvertible by 
an unseen foe. backed by a thunderous 
and unfortunately persistent 
soundtrack. (This is shortly followed 
by the now-familiar cops find-the- 
ravaged-car scene. i Also interesting is 
a sequence where a voyeuristic giant 
bug, crawling up a building, peeks in 
the window to find— surprise— a 
screaming young lady inside. ("If only 
1 were Kong," it must be thinking.i 
The script, by Fred Freidberger and 
Lester Corn, is a little far-fetched, but 
is played straight-forwardly by the 
now-stock cast of scientists, military 
men and a girlfriend. Unfortunately 
the premise and the FX 'grasshoppers 
scaling the photo of a building) don't 
hold up as well, resulting in an unbe- 
lievable movie. The film is redeemed 
somewhat by its scale la major city is 
invaded), which adds some much- 



needed reali.sm byway of locale. In ad- 
dition, the man-versus-nature theme 
is nicely underlined by the locust's con- 
sumption of food intended for humans 
lironically, the bugs were acquired in 
Texas during a plague there). 
Producer'director’FX man Bert 1. Gor- 
don (who went on to make Bmptrt of 
Ike Ants 20 years later) lends a pseudo- 
documentary style in an effort to main- 
tain believability. In a recent inter- 
view. Gordon commented on the 
big-bug genre: "At that particular 
time. I felt it was interesting and fasci- 
nating. There was a real possibility of 
something like that happening." 

The same year brought a swarm of 
giant-insect films with an anybug- 
goes attitude. The Deadly Mantis 
1 1957)3tars a prehistoric pray-er who's 
loosened from an iceberg to do the 
usual big-city havoc-wreaking. New 
York and Washington being primary 
targets. Using a matte of a normal 
mantis, director William Alland bor- 
rows heavily from The Beast from 
20.000 Fathoms (1953) for style and 
substance, but to much less effect. 




Wasps are the meanies in The Mon- 
ster From Green He!! (1957). and 
atomic radiation is again the reason 
for their incredible growth. The bugs 
in this formula film are sent into space 
for experimental purposes, only to 
crash in an African jungle and get ex- 
posed to the rocket's radioactive fuel. 
Directed by Kenneth Crane and pro- 
duced by A1 Zimbalist, this film barely 
gets off the ground with bad FX and 
miles of stock footage, 

Huge scorpions are released after a 
volcanic eruption in Mexico in The 
Black Scorpion (1957) and wreak pre- 
dictable havoc. The prehistoric pests 
are depicted with some interesting 
stop-motion photography courtesy of 
Willis O'Brien (who also did King 
Kongl, but director Edward Ludwig 
and (STiters David Duncan and Robert 
Blees are affected by a common 50s 
ailment— formula-itis. Stars Richard 
Denning and Mara Corday scramble 
around Mexico to try to avoid the bug- 
gers; they might have been better off 
avoiding the script. 

Appearing a year later. The Spider 
1 1958) stars an enormous eight-legged 
cave-dweller living outside a small 
town that is chock-full of curious teen- 
agers. Bert I. Gordon directed and pro- 
duced this low-budget teen-terror Rim, 


The deepest chord of 
fear is struck when 
the bugs go on the 
warpath. 

which stars Ed Kemmertof the SOs TV 
show Space Patmll The whole thing 
was probably a lot scarier when viewed 
sitting in a convertible at a drive-in. 

No big-bug list would be complete 
without mention of AfoMro 1 1961), the 
last giant insect to hit the screen for 
nearly 15 years. Imported from Japan 
and done in a style similar to Godzilla 


a decade earlier. Mothra might be de- 
scribed as a relatively benign 
character— at least as far as giant in- 
sects are concerned. 

The title character, a SOO-foot long 
caterpillar, is a god to primitive South 
Pacific islanders. The natives have had 
enough problems with atomic testing 
nearby, so when a profiteer snatches 
the ftanuts, a pair of foot-high ivomen. 
it's the last straw. The islanders evoke 
Mothra with the usual song and dance, 
and the leviathan larva swims (?) to 
Tokyo to retrieve the little lasses, who 
are being shown to SRO audiences as a 
curiousity. Along the way. the bug 
sinks a freighter and destroys a dam, 
but not with seeming malice: he's just 
out to get his girls. 
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Move over, Freddy Krueger. 
There’s a new villain coming to 
town. His name: Horace Pinker. 
The movie; Wes Craven’s 
Shocker, due this fall from 
Universal. 

If Horace Pinker sounds 


more like a mild-mannered li- 
brarian than a bloodthirsty 
killing machine, consider his 
credentials: a mass murderer 
who kills for pleasure, he learns 
how to harness the power of 
electricity in order to transform 





himself into a supercharged 
monster capable of possessing 
people’s bodies at will. He then 
discovers a method by which be 
can transport himself into peo- 
ple's television sets and step out 
into their living rooms— a most 
convenient way to indulge his 
fiendish appetite for slaughter. 
And, unlike one-note Freddy, 
Pinker grows more formidable 
as the film progresses. 

Shocker ia the first product of Cra- 
ven's four-picture deal with Alive 
Films, the company that has a similar 
arrangement with John Carpenter. 
Craven's agreement calls for him to de- 
liver two genre films, with the option of 
two more pictures of whatever variety 
he chooses. Alive co-president (with 
Andre Blayi Shep Gordon has guaran- 
teed Craven complete creative control, 
including casting and final cut— music 
to the ears of Craven, who, like fellow 
horrormeister Carpenter, has had his 
share of problems in dealing with the 
m^jor studios. 

”lt's the same as being the captain of 
a ship: if you have five captains, or 
eight captains, you're going to hit an 
iceberg and go down," said Craven, 
clean-shaven these days and wearing a 
black satin Twilight Zone jacket. "It's 
very difficult to do the kinds of films I 
do, which have a very peculiar vision, 
and to have to contend with studio ex- 
ecutives constantly saying, 'Why don't 
we do it this way?’ On this show I don't 
have to show dailies to anybody, or get 
casting or script approval from 
anybody— it's extraordinary. I’m loath 
to talk about it because I don't want to 
draw too much attention to it. Shocker 
will probably be the most Wes Craven 
film I've ever made." 

One might anticipate, then, that the 
film will be viscerally intense and not 
for the squeamish, but in recounting 



the plot. Craven sees Shocker in more 
cerebral terms. "It’s a story about 
awareness and taking responsibility 
for one's fate. The hero. Jonathan, is a 
college football star who’s a ladies’ 
man/goof-off and apathetic to a fault. 
One day he hits his head on the goal 
post during training and is sent home 
to recuperate. It's the last time he's ca- 
sual about anything. 

"He's a foster child, and on the way 
home he passes his old foster home. 
Suddenly the screen goes dark and he's 
inside the house, where he finds his 
foster brother dead on the living room 
floor. He hears screams upstairs and 
walks in on his foster mother and fos- 
ter sister being murdered by a 
horrendous- looking, bald-headed 
man. He charges the guy and goes 
right through him. waking up in his 
bed screaming. At that point he gets a 
call from his foster father: his foster 
family has been wiped out. in exactly 
the way he had dreamed." 

Jonathan's father, Lt. Parker (Mi- 
chael Murphy, most recently seen in 
the HBO series Tiinner '88>, is a cop 
who's been on the trail of aserial killer 
for the past month He's understand- 
ably astounded when his foster son is 
able to describe the murders down to 
the position of the fallen bodies. Jona- 
than also recalls a significant piece of 
information from his prophetic dream: 


a television repair truck from Pinker's 
TV Repair parked in the driveway of 
the house. I^rker and several back-up 
patrolmen storm Pinker’s repair shop, 
only to be taken by surprise by their 
quarry. Pinker dispatches four of the 
men and gets away— but not before he 
locks eyes with Jonathan, whom he in- 
stinctively knows is responsible for 
blowing the whistle on him. Thus be- 
gins a film-long chase— killer versus 
warrior— that culminates inside the 
labyrinth of a television. 

Craven was recently quoted as say- 

Craven feels 
audiences are ready 
for a new, industrial- 
strength villian. 

ing that the once-nightmarish Freddy 
Krueger had, in his opinion, evolved 
into a vaudevilUan punster, a sort of 
Shecky Green with claws, and that 
horror audiences were ready for a new. 
industrial-strength villain. (Green re- 
portedly took offense to the remark 
and threatened a lawsuit until Craven 
convinced him that the comparison 
was not intended as an insult. i In fash, 
ioning Pinker, Craven was consciously 
setting out to create a harder-edged 
character that would not only click 
with audiences, but one that he would 
own the rights to from the outset. Un- 
believable as it may seem, he owns not 
a single percentage point of merchan- 
dising rights to Freddy, whom he im- 
mortalized in the original Nightmare 
on ElmStreel. 

"There's a certain amount of compe- 
tition between myself and New Line 
Cinema at this point, since they own 
Freddy." Craven admitted. "So it be- 
hooved me to go out and create my own 
character. New Line's philosophy re- 
garding Freddy has been to make him 
into a product on the order of a Big 
Mac— readily accessible, easily repli- 
cated and digestible by all. The origi- 
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nal way he was conceived was that he 
was a truly evil man, really frighten- 
ing. He has tended more and more to 
become a jokester. I wanted to get back 
to a killer who was a real 'by-hand' 
killer and was truly scary.” 

The original idea for Shocker evolved 
from a series Craven was developing at 
the request <^20th Century Fox Tblevi- 
sion, entitled Dreamstalker. It was 
based on a character who was electro- 
cuted but did not die; instead he be- 
came revitalized and found he was able 
to move into other people's bodies as 
pure electrical energy. Each week he 
would assume another body land an- 
other identity), and the story would 
evolve from there. Foreseeing mqjor 
script problems with such a premise, 
Fox passed on the project. So Craven 
decided to turn it into a feature. 


' But then The Hidden come out, and 
it had a lot (rf similarities to my script, 
so I realized that I would have to go 
beyond my original idea. I was think- 
ing one day about why Nightmare On 
E/mSfrcrtbecamesopopular. Thefeel- 
ing was that it got into something- 
dreaming— that was a universal event, 
that was mysterious and often threat- 
ening. I was thinking, 'What else is in 
our culture that's universal, ubiqui- 
tous and sort of dream-like, and repre- 
sents our collective unconsciousness?’ 
And it dawned on me: television." 

While a handful of films have toyed 
with the insidious nature of 
television— V/deodrome and Polter- 
geist, for example— Craven felt that 
none of them had explored the subject 
with much scrutiny. Suddenly Shock- 
er’s plot opened up; Pinker would be a 


TV repairman who gains entry into 
people's homes through legitimate 
means and then miarders them. After 
his experience in the electric chair he 
would have the ability to take over peo- 
ple’s bodies— a seven-year-old girl, a 
construction worker, a mother— to con- 
tinue his killing spree. Later he would 
realize that he can travel through tele- 
vision, interact with the program- 
ming, and reappear in any living room 
in town for the same murderous 
purposes— a highly ambitious concept 
by any standards. 

Pinker can transport 
himself into people’s 
TVs and step out into 
their living rooms. 

Did Craven have second thoughts 
that the concept might be loo ambi- 
tious? "I would be a liar if! didn't say 
that we got in over our heads— if we 
had it to do over again we would have 
been much more terrified," he said. 
"As you go along and you realize it's 
getting bigger and bigger, you keep 
solving problems and you somehow 
manage to make it happen. And 1 had 
support from two key people: Jacques 
Haitkin, who shot Nightmare for me— 
he's very technically attuned and ad- 
vanced in his knowledge of camera 
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From Frankenstein to Re-Animator, these poor 
devils are slaves to their masters— the mad 
scientists— who depend on them to 
do their fiendish deeds 


By Donald Farmer* 

I i's become the ultimate genre cliche; 

the sight of an intenise, very mad sci- 
entist with his leering, hunchbacked 
assistant. It’s an image parodied in 
horror spoofs and cartoons, and even 
veteran stars like Boris Karloff and 
Vincent Price have poked fun at the 
image m TV commercials. And al- 
though today's horror heavies like 
Freddy, Jason and Leatherface prefer 
to work solo, the role of "mad assist- 
ants” in horror films was once more 
the rule than the exception. 

Universal's Frankenstein series pro- 
vides the most popular— and often 
imitated— niche (hr these helpmates 

The role of ”mad 
assistants” was once 
more the rule than 
the exception. 


invariably known for their bad pos- 
ture, slurred speech and poor work 
habits. According to Steven Scheuer’s 
Movies on TV. "the quintessential 
hunchbacked assistant" was charac- 
ter actor Dwight Frye, as Fritz in direc- 
tor James Whale's Frankenstein, and 
Karl in the director's classic sequel 
The Bride of Frankenstein, this time 
playing a body snatcher employed by 
Dr. PraetoriousiErnest Thesiger). 

But while both films were loosely 
based on the 1918 Mary Shelley novel, 
it was screenwriter Robert Florey 
(hired by Universal story editor 
Richard Schayer to adapt the Shelley 
novel— though Florey's name was 


her novel that the monster had the po- 
tential for normalcy, but became mur- 
derous when rejected by its creator. 

This isn't to say that the notion of 
protagonist and inept assistant is 
purely a Hollywood invention. Anyone 
familiar with Cervantes' Don Quixote 
'like Dr. Frankenstein, an idealistic 


dreamer) and his comic squire Sancho 
can spot an inkling of inspiration for 
horror’s "mad assistant" tradition. Of 
course, the year before Universal un- 
leaahedFranAensipin on the world, the 
studio produced Dracu/o, a film some 
what more faithful to its literary 
source. Readers of the Bram Stoker 
novel were already familiar with Ren- 
field, the Count’s bug-eating under- 
ling. and Frye’s vivid portrayal of him 
set the standard for dozens of later 
Renfields, ranging from Klaus Kinski 
in director Jesus Franco's Count Drac- 
ulaXo Roland Topor in Werner Herzog’s 
stylized Nosferatu. In all these films, 
the image of Renfield gobbling spiders 
and flies— hoping to gain their life 
force— reinforces Dracula's deadly 
power over mankind more bluntly 
than the sight of a dozen swooning vii-- 
gpns does. 

Curiously, while Hammer Films' 
195S Horror of Dracula is the only ma- 
jor adaptation to drop the Renfield 


removed from the film’s credits) who 
conceived an easy scapegoat for Dr. 
Frankenstein’s murderous creation. 
The film lets the blame neatly fall on 
Fritzforgrabbingthe wrong brain (the 
one with a huge label warning; Afeno/' 
mal< from Dr Waldman's medical col- 
lege. Shelley originally suggested in 
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At least from the Universal and 
Hammer Draculaa to later-day ver- 
sions. the thirsty count stayed firmly 
in the spotlight. Things weren't so sim- 
ple with Universal's Frankenitteiii se- 
ries, though: when Bela Lugosi re- 
placed Dwight Frye as the obligatory 
assistant, something unexpected 
happened— Lugosi upstaged the 
monster! 

Sure, Son of Frankenstein top-billed 
Boris Karloff and Basil Kathbone. but 
it was Lugosi as the broken necked 
Igor who stole the show. With a mix of 
cunning and devilry not seen in Frye’s 
performances, Igor became the 
screen's perfect mad assistant- Where 
Fritz saw Frankenstein's monster as 

only Igor realized the creature's mnre 
exploitable potential— and used its un- 
stoppable power for revenge againHi 
his enemies, And when the creature 
was up for a new brain in Ghost of 
Frankenstein, Igor was quick to volun- 
teer his own. though the outcome 
wasn't quite what he'd hoped for. Ironi- 
cally, after donating bis brain to the 
monster in Ghost. Lugosi ended up in 
the familiar boots and headpiece for 
the sequel Frankenstein Meets the 
Wolfman, though the script made no 
mention of the previous film’s trans- 
plant- With Igor irretrievably out of 
the series, Universal reverted to the 
trled-and-true hunchbacked assistant 
gimmick for their back-to-back House 
of Frankenstein and House of Dracula. 
with J- Carrol Naish as the kind- 
hearted hunchback Daniel in the 
former and Jane Adams as the screen’s 
first land last! female hunchbacked as- 
sistant in House of Dracula. For the 
record, though the series' comic wrap- 
up A and Costello Meet Franken- 
stein combined the mon.ster, Dracula, 
the Wolfman and even the Invisible 
Man, somehow the film failed to slip in 
a good hunchback or two. 

to be- 


character, subsequent films in the stu- 
dio's Dracula series introduced a suc- 
cession of servants who. like Renfield. 
serve the Count’s needs without be- 
coming vampires themselves. Klove in 
Dracula, Prince of Darkness is intro- 
duced as a disciple waiting to re- 
animate Dracula's ashe.s. and in the 
direct sequel, Drocu/a Has /?i»en From 
The Grave, Christopher Lee's Dracula 
recruits a priest lEwan Hopper' to do 
his dirty work. Unlike his predeces- 
sors, Hopper finally breaks from Drac- 
ula’s will and helps the young hero de- 
stroy him. The following year’s Thste 
the Blood of Dracula also saw a mortal 
disciple (Linda Hayden) defy the 
Count in time for a showdown. Maybe 
that's why Hammer’s next sequel. 
Scars of Dracula. saw Lee keep hia 
sidekick in line with a red-hot sword. 
The studio’s final Dracula install- 
ments had Lee assisted by Johnny 
Alucard {Dynasty star Christopher 
Neame I in Dracu/oA.D. 1972. and by a 
group of powerful Londoners in The 
Satanic Rites of Dracula. Though gen- 
erally considered a lackluster coda to 
Hammer's 15-year Dracula saga. Sa- 
tanic Rites at least offers a signifi- 
cantly forceful twist to the vampire/ 
assistant variations. Rather than 


dominating rural bumpkins, empty- 
headed teenagers or easily led cultiats. 
Dracula enlists the cream of Britain’s 
financial 'power elite to lay the ground- 
work for plans of world destruction. 
Combining their political punch with 
abasement of vampire girls and an in- 
house army of motorcycle toughs, the 
Count was backed with a formidable 
force of human and inhuman aides, 
but— as always- Van Heising’s inevi- 
table stake still found its mark. 
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ffin remaking the classic Universal 
shockers, the studio found a slight 
problem with redoing Frankenslein. 
Though the Mary Shelley novel was 
considered public domain and fair 
game for filmmakers, the 1931 film 
version was still under strict copy- 
right. Translation: anything 
"borrowed” from Universal’s/iVa/i*?;!- 
stein. from the creature's make-up de- 
sign to even a hunchbacked assistant 
resembling Fritz, would be grounds for 
a swift lawsuit. After discussing the 
alternatives with their attorneys. 
Hammer and screenwriter Jimmy 
Sangster opted for the safest route— to 
make a film with no pimible resem- 
blance to the familiar Karloff version. 
Sangster decided his Dr. Frankenstein 
still needed an as.sistant. though, but 
Instead of a deformed maniac, saw a 
perfect opportunity to counterpoint 
Frankenstein's ammoral intensity 
with calm and reason. As Paul, actor 
Rober Urguhart began a tradition that 
CBiTied through all seven of the stu- 
dio’s FronkpnHtein films— pairing the 
unscrupulous Baron with a more level- 
headed, rational assistant. Where 
Bunin Frankenstein (Peter Cushingi 
wanted medical progress at any coat, 
Paul saw that even science has its lim- 
its. Paul may have had echoes of the Dr. 
Waldman'character from Univeraal'.s 
Frankenstein, but his pivotal role in 
Curse nf Frankenstein provided more of 
a constant balance to Frankenstein's 
villainy— even giving the Baron's 
fiance a shoulder to cry on by the fade- 
out. When Cushing returned the 
following year in The Revenge uf 


Frankenstein, the hand-some assistant 
was played by Franci-S Matthews, 
though Sangster had sketched the 
Baron a shade more sympathetically 
this lime, with an assistant slightly 
more tolerant of medical "progress." 
When Frankenstein (posing as "Dr. 
Stein"' is beaten half to death at the 
climax. Matthews obligingly trans- 
plants his brain into an available body 
(though, like Igor’s brain transplant in 
Ghost of Frankenstein, the operation 
was ignored by future films in the 
Hammer sene.si. 

Among its various faults. 1964's The 
Evil of Frankenstein paired Cushing 
with his dreariest assistant ever, the 
hopelessly bland Sandor Eles, but the 
film picked up steam when Peter 
Woodthorpe came aboard as Zoltan, an 
evil hypnotist who orders the monster 
to ''punish'' his enemies. Next to 
Zoltan, the Baron came ofTlooking pos- 
itively heroic and— for a change— the 
tense climax actually encouraged 
audiences to root for Frankenstein! 

Returning three years later with 
horribly burned hands (presumably 
from the fire>- finale of Evil), Cushing 
hud two as.sislants helping out in 
Frankenstein Created Woman: Thorley 
Walters as Dr. Hertz (displaying a 
more comic touch than previous side- 
kicksi and Hans, a village boy whose 
soul winds up in Frankenstein's Te- 
male experiment. With arguably the 
best script of the series and Walter’s 
wonderfully muddle-brained perform- 
ance as Hertz, the Cushing 'Walters 
pairing was irresistible. Regrettably, 
while Walters returned for 1969's 


Frankenstein Must Be nesinreed. he 
had only a couple of scenes as a police 
ofTicial. while the more likeable Baron 
on view in Evil of Frankenstein and 
Frankenstein Created Woman was 
traded in for the type of arch-villainy 
Cushing hadn’t displayed since Curse 
of Fro/iti'iisleio — blackmailing a 
young couple (Simon Wai-d and Veron- 
ica Carisoni into assisting him, then 
raping and murdering Carlson. As the 

Columbia Pictures, in 
a novel approach, 
showed a werewolf 
assisting a vampire. 

roluctant .sidekicks. Ward and CarlMui 
made a convincingly dmimed vcuiplc. 
though their eventual deathsiunii-u.il 
for Hammer heroesi gave this dark 
film an even gloomier ca-sl 
Cushing's final iippearance as the 
Baron, in Frankenstein and the .Mon- 
ster from Hell, begins with a young 
medical researcheriShane Bnantiar- 
re.sted for attempting to duplicate 
Frankenstein's now-legendary experi- 
ments. Conveniently enough, Brianl 
winds up in the very prison where his 
idol resides as the inmate physician, 
and the Iwoquickly join forces to trans- 
plant a genius' brain into a brute's 
body. The film's idea of pairing Frank- 
enstein with another medical zealot 
for an assistant— one already uaed to 
buying parts from body snatchers— 
might first seem at odds with earlier 
films in the series, but even Briant 
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draws the line when Frankenstein 
suggests mating a mute girl with the 
monster Their clash had considerably 
fewer sparks than the Cushing/ 
Urguhart face-oR'in Curse of Franken- 
stein. though, and Briant seemed to re- 
gard Cushing as only a little senile by 
the end. Between Frankenstein Must 
Be Destroyed andFrqnkenstein and the 
Munster from HelL Hammer also pro- 
duced its only Frankenstein film with- 
out Cushing— the campy Horror of 
Frankenstein, played by writer 
director Jimmy SangBter as basically a 
seriocomic remake of Curse of Frank- 
enstein. Ralph Bates made a fascinat- 
ingly depraved Baron, while Graham 
James was serviceable (but little elsei 
as the narrow-minded assistant who 
Wants no part of human experiments. 
The film's real bonus was Dennis Price 
as a talkative grave robber who winds 
up in Frankenstein's acid vat. Price 
had another excellent turn as a "mad 
assistant" in the following year's 
Tu'fns of Evil supplying Satanic 
amusements for a jaded nobleman. 


and when Fh'ice was cast as Baron 
Frankenstein in Jesus Franco's Fmtir 
Ritesof Frankenstein, his pudgy assist- 
ant was played by the director himself. 

Naturally, the success of the Univer- 
sal and Hammer horror output was 
duly noted by competing studios, but— 
among the imitators— Columbia Pic- 

Horror assistants— 
both mad and 
otherwise— are seldom 
revived today. 

tures had the novel approach of having 
a vampire with a werewolf assistant! 
The company's 1943 Return of the 
Vampire boasted Bela Lugosi as vam- 
pire Armand Telsa. and his henchman 
isatalkingwerewolfiMatt Willisl-The 
make-up designed for Willis didn't 
measure up to Universal's Lon Cha- 
ney, Jr. version, but the film still de- 
serves a footnote for offering the first 
sympathetic horror assistant. Later 



films like Blood of the Vampire were 
more derivative oftheFritz-Tgorimage 
•with Victor Madden as the crippled, 
pop-eyed lab helpi. but it was cull direc- 
tor Ed Wood. Jr. who introduced the 
only post-Universal monster assistant 
to carve out a continuing career in 
genre films. Wood's Bride of the Mon- 
ster was strictly a -shoestring produc- 
tion, with a down-on-his-luck Lugosi 
acting amid cut-rate cardboard sets. 
But as Lugosi's monstrous assistant. 
Lobo, Tor Johnson created the first 
great "mad assistant" since Lugosi's 

own Igor nearly 15. vear.s earlier. Audi- 
ences who managed to see Bride of the 
Monster during its limited theatrical 
runs couldn't help but remember 
Johnson, whose greatest fame came 
after his death when T\’ began broad- 
casting Bnde. The Black Sleep and— 
naturally— F/au 9 from Outer Space. 
Johnson's barrel-chested torso and 
oversized bald head made him a natu- 

cast him against type, like a research 
scientist in the opening of Beast of 
Yuicu Flal.s. weren't entirely success- 
ful. But despite the shortcomings of his 
films, Johnson made a name for him- 
self among genre diehards. becoming 
the rare horror sideman who outshone 
most top-billed co-stars. 

Of course, a few horror names mure 
familiar than Johnson's have proved 
willing to take the occasional assistant 
role here and there. Peter Lorre played 
second string to Vincent Price and 
Boris Karloff in Roger Gorman’s The 
Raven, while Karloff himself co- 
starred as Lugosi's deformed servant 
in Universal’s The Rai'en nearly 30 
years earlier. Andboth Karloff and Lu- 
gosi played the grave-robbing assist- 
ants employed by Dr. Macfarlane 
(Henry DanieL in Robert Wise’s The 
BodySnatcher. though— for achange— 
KaritdT was top-billed over the film's 
lead ( Daniel). Adapted from the Robert 
Louis Stevenson short story, The Body 
Snatcher is the most notable, but cer- 
tainly not the last film made on the 
'corpse procurement' subject. John 
Gilling's The Flesh and the Fiends 
paired Peter Cushing as medical ad- 
venturer Dr. Knox opposite George 
Rose and Donald Pleasence as Burke 
and Hare in a film unusually explicit 
for the early 1960's- Body snatchers 
have since appeared in everything 
from Hammer's Dr Jekyll and Sister 
Hyde to the comic-book inspired Vault 
of Horror, though the class production 
of late is Freddie Francis’ TheDovlor 
and the Deeds, where Ixidy snatchers 
peddle their wares to a pre-James 
Son rf Timothy Dalton. 

From today's vantage point, it's easy 
to view horror assistants— both mad 
and otherwise— as more a staple of by- 
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gone years, seldom revived today. The 
most popular "mad scientist” film of 
theSO's, Stuart Gordon's fie-Animotoc 
employed the moralistic Hammer for- 
mula of deranged scientist plus 
conscience-stricken assistant, while 
the old Universal FriU/lgor variations 
have become the exclusive property of 
horror comedies (beginning with the 
buck-fanged Tfeny Downes from Ro- 
man Fblanski's Tht! Fearless Vamptre 



Killers, continuing with the bug-eyed 
Arno Juerging in Andy Warhol's, 
Frankenstein and Dracula, and culmi- 
nating with Marty Feldman in Young 
Frankentsleini. These days, the hunch- 
backed helper seen by more people 
than ever 'heard' of Dwight Frye is 
Vincent Price’s little pat in those Tilex 
commercials ("It makes a monsterous 
job easy!"). But it’s never too late to 
turn things around, right? 




Top right: Marty Feldman in Young fi^nJtenslein. Left: Shane BrianI and Peter 
Cushing in Ftanhenstein and the Monster From Hell. Above: Amo Juerging and 
Vdo Keir in Andy Warhol's Frankenstein. 
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By Kyle Counts—— 

A flip observer of this sum* 
mer’s genre oflerings might say 
that Hollywood has water on 
the brain. No less than four 
terror-at-the-bottom-of-the-sea 
movies will have opened by Au- 
gust (including Roger Gor- 
man's adaptation of Michael 
Crichton’s Ixtrdu of the Deep), 
and industry insiders are pre- 
dicting that the trend will prove 
to be a most unhealthy one. 

The Ural of the underwater quartet, 
Sean Cunningham'a DeepSlar Six, 
performed poorly in its brief run, and 
George Cosmatos' Levialfian. the <^- 
fering that borrows most heavily from 
Ridlty Scott's Alien, did little better, 
■slipping off Variety's film revenue 
chart in just two weeks. While Gor- 
man's Lonls of the Deep remains an 
unproven (and much under-publicizedl 
entity, confidence is running high at 
20th (ienlury Fox, which in July will 
unveil James Cameron's follow-up to 
Aliens, The Abyss. It appears to be the 
lone offering among all these aquatic 
thrillers with any chance to make 
waves at the box office. 

Producer Gale Anne Hurd, wife of 
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Director James ('aiiK'ntn s 


underwater thriller pi'omiscs 



to survive an aircjuly 
\vatcr-logn«*<l j*cnrc 


writer/director James Cameron (they 
met while working for producer Roger 
Corman in the special-effects depart- 
ment at New World), was clearly un- 
concerned about the pool' showing of 
DeepSlar Six and Leviathan when she 
discussed The Al^ss recently. While 
she graciously refrained from taking 
pot shots at her competition (she 

Hurd made it clear 
that it wasn’t another 
"monster-under- 
water” movie. 

seemed unfamiliar with Lords of the 
Deep), she made it clear that The Abyss 
was not another "monster-under- 
water" movie. What, then, sets it apart 
from the others? 

"It's much less a horror film than it 
is a dramatic tale about characters and 
emotions," Hurd said- "It certainly 
has elements of science fiction, hut 
more in the sense of suspense and won- 
der than outright scares. Obviously, 
there will be moments when the audi- 
ence will jump, but more than just be- 
ing a roller-coaster ride. 1 think it will 
move people to tears — which is not an 
emotion that people tend to associate 


with nur previous pictures IT/ie Termi- 
nator and AZiVnsl." 

Another element that distinguishes 
The Ahyss, according to Hurd, is its 
authenticity. Unlike DeepSlar Six and 
Leviathan, which primarily shot dry- 
for-wet on sound stages, using smoke 
to create the illu.sion of water, 40 per- 
cent of The Abyss's live-action princi- 
pal photography took place underwa- 
ter. in sets positioned inside two 
specially constructed underwater 
filming tanks. Costly as it was to con- 
vert the site of a never-completed nu- 
clear power station outside Gaffney, 
South Carolina. Hurd maintained that 
Cameron's script demanded a base of 
reality that special effects alone could 
not have achieved. 

"One of the major action element-s in 
the film is a chase between two sulv 
mersibles with people inside them," 
she explained. "There are only so 
many times when you can cut away to 
long shots in which people are rear- 
projected into little motion-control un- 
derwater craft. You have to be in a posi- 
tion to gel those great wide shots that 
you can’t do any way but for real. 
That’s the wonderful thing about wa- 
ter; unlike space, you can shcMil i-eal- 

"This will be an aquatic experience. 
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GUEST COLUMNIST 


Greg Nicotero 



Make-up and effects people have lovingly created some of the most horrific and 
memorable movie monsters, but in doing so. they unknowingly provoke what 
many of them consider to be an insidious evil, one that often leaves the monster 
makers powerless— the MPAA. FX whiz Greg Nicotero speaks out about the 
horrors inflicted upon his creatures by the Ratings Board 


"The horror cinema, to para- 
I phrase George Romero, is like a 
I roller coaster ride." explains Greg 
' Nicotero. "You know brfore you’re 
seated that the ride is going to be 
scary. There will be portions that 
may even make you feel uncomfor- 
table, but the ride will conclude 
with you feeling exhausted, exhila- 
I rated and laughing with your 
' friends.” 

Mr. Nicotero works with the fear 
architects, including Romero and 
Sam Raimi, to develop those fool- 
proof dips and peaks that incite 
passengers to scream or abrade 
their stomachs with a spring clean- 
I ing. Nicotero. however, is caution- 
I ing all good thrill-seekers that the 
' MPAA is derailing the roller 
coaster. 

As a fledgling makeup artist, 
Nicotero launched his career in 
earnest with Ikiy of the Dead. The 
movie introduced Nicotero to Tom 
Savini, bonding a professional rap- 
port that, five years later, "still 
holds strong." 1985 proved to be a 
professional "turning point"; tak- 
ing the advice of co-worker and fu- 
ture partner. Howard Berger, he 
, moved from his Pennsylvania 
I home turf to California. Nicotero 
I promptly landed some succulent 
I assignments: Ineadem Front Marx. 


Tt II. et al. 

During his stint as the "Creature 
Supervisor" on Deepiitar Six, Nico- 
tero teamed up with Berger and as- 
sociate Robert Kurtzman, to orga- 
nize the K.N.B-EFX Group. Their 
collective skills have been engaged 
for films concurrently in produc- 
tion, including .VfpA/ I'HF. Po- 

lire .Xcademy VI and \ight ingel, in 


addition to a collaboration with 
Kevin Yagher on The Bormirer. The 
company is currently absorbed in 
the ^ects work for .1 .\ighlmare on 
Kim Street-Part 5 : Dream Child and 
OrosK.^nalomii, the latter for Disney 
Pictures. 

Nicotero’s prospective projects 
include an adaptation of the re- 
cently published novel. Deadlines, 
written by John Skipp and Craig 
Spector (reviewed in HF The ef- 
fects artist, who owns the option 
with partner Joe Winogradoff, 
would prefer to "work on the film in 
a producing capacity.” 

Nicotero considers //orror.S/iott'to 
be his company’s "biggest break. 
The director, James Isaac, felt that 
the K.N.B.-EFX Group would be 
'just the guys' to deliver the murder 
and mayhem of killer Max Jenke.” 
Unfortunately, that perennial 
watchdog, the MPAA. is not only 
aborting the company's work from 


Horror Shou;, but threatening to 
censor all the "offensive” Grand 
Guignoi effects that are a modern 
staple of the genre. 

1 think horror films are more vulner- 
ubletothe MPAA Board because ofa 
distributor's resistance to releasing a 
film without a rating or a self-imposed 
"X" for violence. Censorship conflicts 
prevailed in George Romero's Day of 
(he Dead il985i, which was a!=-j my 
first film as a make-up artist and ef- 
fects assistant. The original script was 
epic, the greatest in the world, and we 
often referred to it as "The Tfen Com- 
mandments of Zombie Movies"; the 
financers. however, would raise only S3 
million unlessthe film was specifically 
tailored for an "R" rating. If George 
had compromised for an "R" rating, 
his budget would have expanded up to 
about S6 million, though I'm not sure 
of the exact figures. But George in- 
sisted on an unrated movie, and was 
forced to rewrite the script for a 
smaller budget. We eventually 
adapted George's second version of the 
screenplay (I hope he'll get around to 
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shooting the original script: it's a ^rrot 
Btorj’i.Thisshouldserveasan example 
or how an unrated movie is instantly 
condemned with a kind of subliminal 
censorship; the company wouldn't 
make a more substantial investment, 
because an unrated mo\’ie is often de- 
nied theater space and pnme-lirae ad- 
vertisements and many newspapers 
refuse their ads. I remember the Flor- 
ida debut of Dawn of the Dead; it pre- 
miered with an "X" rating, and I had 
to convince my mother that it wasn't a 
porno flick, but a horrorfilm. Florida, 
as well as other areas, didn't know how 
to deal with an unrated movie, so they 
branded It with an "X!" 

£11/ Dead II was also plagued with 
rating problems. I had already seen 
the fii-st Evil Dead and really flipped 
over its carte blanche effects. I was 
hired forthe sequel by MarkShostrom. 
and learned that director Sam Elaimi 
wouldn't shoot certain! violent 1 scenes 
because he speculated the ratings 
board would inevitably demand their 
omission from the completed film. The 
De Laurentiis Entertainment Group 
iDEGi, who financed the film, advised 
Sam to sho'ot for an ''R" rating. Sam 
wasn't afforded the luxury of shooting 
two different versions, that is— a 
"down and dirty," no-holds-baired ver- 
sion and an alternate, ".sanitized" ver- 
sion where the violence would have 
been trimmed. The result; Sam made a 
more timid interpretation of his origi- 
nal concept, and submitted what he as 
sumed to be a "tame" movie to ihe rat- 
ings board. The MPAA looked at the 
finished product and collectively said, 
"Forget itlTbo gruesome. We're not go- 
ing to give you an "R" rating unless 
you make all these cuts." This was 
their verdict, even though Sam specifi- 
cally advised us nol to go too heav>’ on 
ihe blood. R'ople couldn't understand 
why the demons bled colors of green, 
black, et al: actually, it was Sam's con- 
cession to the ratings board! He delib- 
erately avoided the visualization of red 
blood being explicitly spilled in the 
cabin and the woods. Since the as- 
sorted demons were of supernatural or- 
igin, he took the liberty of changing 
the pigment of their body fluids to all 
colors but red; hence, audiences would 
be more likely to think of their blood a.s 
"green and black stuff' rather than 
gore. In spite of these precautions, the 
Iward slapped the film with an "X" rat- 
ing- DEG was forced to set up its own 
companyi called Rosebud, to release 
Evil Dead 11 as an unrated movie. 

A year ago lalso formed my own com- 
pany with long-time co-workers Ho- 
ward Berger and Robert Kurtzman, 
called the KNB-EFX Croup. Our first 
assignment was furnishing make-up 
effects for Intruder (formerly Night 



Crete), a slasher film set in a super- 
market. Scott Spiegel, who had 
co-written Evil Dead II. wrote and 
directed the film. Unfortunately, none 
ofour effects from that film will ever be 
seen. The Board removed every one of 
our "death" scenes. Ironically, half- 
way through negotiating a deal on the 
special effects, the producer said, 
"We're really trying to keep thebudget 

"The Board, which 
has nothing to do with 
the creative process, 
dictates the removal 
of certain scenes.” 

low. I don't think we’re going to do 
these effects." I replied. "Hei-e'.s my 
opinion; this is a horrttr film. If you 
don't have any hon-ific elements in it, 
why waste the money and the film 
stock?" I finally persuaded the pro- 
ducers lo retain the effects scenes, ar- 
guing. "If worse comes to worse, you 
can release an unrated version on 
video. The controversy is worth more 
rentals because people will want to see 
that footage that was formerly ex- 
cised." We were very pleased with our 
effects, which kept the film flowing, 
though they were accomplished with 
almost literally a five-doilar budget. 
Intruder was the final film produced 
for Empire Pictures. The company dis- 
solved before the film was released: as 
a result. Intruder wastaken away from 
the director and temporarily lost in 
limbo. Rramount eventually picked 
up the film'soption. and they recut the 
entire movie. In order to insure a soft 
rating, all of the effects footage was de- 
leted! Neither the producer nor the di- 
rector are consulted for advice; the 
Board, which has nothing to do with 
the creative process, dictates the re- 
moval of certain scenes. The edited ver- 
sion of Intruder will surface, direct to 
video, in the spring. 

More recently, we did the effects for 
Htirnir Show. The photos, printed in 
this magazine’s coverage al the movie 
<HF 02i. originate from scenes that 


have since been deleted from the 
movie! Many people in the industry ■ 
think the MPAA pulverized the film 
because producer Sean Cunningham 
managed to slip his 1980 hit. Friday . 
the I3lh. by them. Sean has been indel- 
ibly linked with Friday the I3lh: even 
the ads for Deepstar Six 1 1989i remind 
you it’s "...from the man who brought I 
you Friday the 13thr Naturally, the | 
Board reacts with "Ah-ha! This is the ! 
guy who got away with murder on Frt- 1 
day the 13lh.'" Friday premiered to a 1 
public outcry, and the ratings board ■ 
was blamed for approving a "blood I 
bath" with an "R” rating. The MP.AA, ^ 
whichhasneverforgivenSean.hasex- I 
haustively "policed" all films since 
Fridays original release. 

From the beginning, direetoi- Jim 
Isaac's impression of HnrrnrShnw was ; 
to conceptualize a movie that went | 
over the top. The film is prefaced with a 
scene where Lance Hennksen makes a 
forced entrance into a diner: he sees 
legs protruding from a meat grinder, a 
head frying in a cooker 'the eyes ex- 
plodei, hands boiling in oil and blood 
.smeared all over the walls. It’s not in- 
tended to be simply gruesome, but I 
black humor— a profile of an uhsurdh I 
psychotic killer. We lost the legs, the ' 
severed head and everything el.-se to ■ 
the Board. 

Personally, I don't understand the 
Board's discrimination of "offensive" ' 
scenes. Asarandomexample.there'sa ‘ 
sequence in IMlbnund: Hellratser II 
where a guy shaves the skin from his I 
body with a razor blade. Though the 1 
rated version didn't linger on the gore. I 
it's a brutally violent scene that re- i 
mained in the movie. However, there's 
an hallucinatory sequence in Hormr 
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VIDEO SLEEPER 


ENEMY FROM SPACE 

A British-made mixture of thrills and thought from 
the Golden Age of Sci-Fi 


Entmn Emm Space (aka 
Qiiatermann If) 

Corinth Video 
Hammer, 1957 
Scr: Nigel Kneale, 

Val Guest 

Dir: Val Guest 

Str; Brian Donlevy. John 

Longdon. Sydney James, Bryan 

Forbes, William Franklyn, Vera 

Day. Tom Chatto 

By Daniel Schweiger !■ 

T hough England’s most renowned 
doctor may be named Who, her 
real scientific adventurer is Dr. 
Bernard Quatermasa. First created for 
TV by Nigel Kneale in 1956, this in- 


trepid rocket man went on to fight 
alien invasions at the cinema in The 
Creeping Unknown (British title, The 
Qualermass Experiment), 1956, Five 
Million Years 71) Earth iQiiatermass 
and the Pit). 1968 and finally on televi- 
sion in The Quatermass Conclusion. 
1980. However, it’s 1957’s Enemy From 
Space Vnal joins Forbidden Planet and 
The Thing at the pinnacle of Golden 
Age SF. Conceived by Kneale and di- 
rector Val Guest <The Day The Earth 
Caught Firei as a parable of one man 
fighting the governmenU'induatrial 
complexes and their blindly loyal 
masses, this chillingly logical tale pits 
Quatermass against a murderous con- 


spiracy that reaches beyond the Earth. 

Enemy From Space immediately 
sets its gripping tone as a terrified 
woman and her mysteriously burned 
boyfriend race through the night- the 
scene heightened by James Bernards' 
suspenseful score. Almost colliding 
with the couple is the Doctor (Brian 
Donlevy). on his way back to a Moon 
rocket base that's just been financially 
gutted by short-sighted bureaucrats. 
Quatermass can't explain the V- 
shaped scar on the man’s neck- nor 
does he seem to care beyond getting 
him to a hospital. However, the 
Doctor’s typical rage turns to eager 
interest when a technician points out 
growing numbers of meteor showers, 
all pinpointed over the isolated area of 


Winnerton Flats. 

Quat ermass and his assistant Marsh 
(Bryan Forbes) go to investigate, and 
discover that the town no longer exists. 
In its place is a gigantic refinery, a 
near-exact replica of the recently- 
scuttled Moon base. When Marsh goes 
to pick up one of the nearby meteors, it 
shatters in an oily puff of smoke and 
leaves him with the tell-tale V mark. 
Black-suited soldiers immediately ap- 
pear to cart Marsh off, and force 
Quatermass to leave at gunpoint. 

The inhabitants of a town bordering 
the refinery are reluctant to locate 
Marsh or provide information about 
the plant, as are London officials. But 


the unwavering Quatermass pres- 
sures officials to reveal that the steel 
maze is a secretive "synthetic food" 
factory, which practically grew over- 
night. The Doctor promptly gets him- 
self on a guided tour of the place. along 
with Broadhead (Tom Chatto), a Mem- 
ber of Parliament who shares his suspi- 
cions. Though their perpetually cheer- 
ful guide tries to keep them toget her so 
that "all can be revealed,” Broadhead 
sneaks away and subsequently per- 
ishes in black goop, and the Doctor 
barely escapes a zombifying session. 
Discovering that the refinery’s mete- 
ors are actually miniature rockets 
launched from an asteroid orbiting the 
Moon, Quatermass remarks, "I think 
we’re on the verge of something ugly." 

The film’s scientific approach to 
these fantastical elements keeps them 
from turning silly, even when Quater- 


Enemy was conceived 
as a parable of one 
man fighting the 
government/industrial 
complexes. 


mass ends up dodging the Godzilla- 
sized aliens. As with the Doctor’s other 
films. Kneale’s approach is to give the 
oddest occurrences perfectly normal 
explanations, and then to reveal how 
they make science-fiction sense. The 
refinery indeed serves as a food plant, 
but its deadly sustenance isn't meant 
for human mouths. This duplication of 
Quatermass’ Moon base realizes his 
goal of creating a habitable environ- 
ment in the midst of inhospitable sur- 
roundings. but in this case it’s our ver- 
dant atmosphere that’s lethal. 
Quatermass uncovers these facts like a 
fantastical Sherlock Holmes, using de- 
ductive reasoning to show how an inva- 
sion can occur right under our noses— 
or while our eyes are voluntarily 

Quatermass fans have pointed out 
the series’ references to Third Reich 
tactics, and they're most apparent in 
Enemy From Space. Zombifieation 
here (ioesn’t suggest the Communist 
brain-washing of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, but instead a whole- 
hearted devotion to fascism. The order 
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of the refinery and its town is based on 
complacency and officially sanctioned 
violence- When the Doctor tells the 
people that they're helping to destroy 
the human race by working at the 
plant, all they can say is, "We're asked 
to keep our mouths shut, same as in 
wartime!" After all, the refinery pays 
them good money. The Gestapo-like 
militia doesn't seem quite human, but 
at least they keep the hamlet safe. Pro- 
poganda posters are hung about the 
tavern by a watchful Camp Commit- 
tee. and Britain's stuffy politicians 
would rather forget that the place and 
Its horrible plans exist as long as it 
helps the economy. The aliens mask 
their intentions with pleasant double- 
talk, particularly the guide who in- 
sists that "all is well" as he takes 
Quatermass and Broadhead to get 



their brains sucked out. The duped 
townspeople refuse to see their mas- 
ters' true colors until a reporter is mer- 
cilessly gunned down and a barinaid 
has her mind taken captive by the 
alien intelligence. Then they’re more 
thanhappy to take up arms for Mother 
Earth. 

The irony is that Quatermass 
doesn't seem to care much far the hu- 
man race he's trying to save. He's a lab 
man at hiscoldest; people tothe Doctor 
are little better than guinea pigs, eas- 
ily sacrificed for scientific advance- 
ment. In The Creeping Unknown, the 
Doctor makes no apologies when his 
astronauts are dissolved to proto 
piasm. Though the creature they bring 
back avenges death and destruction, 
Quatermass can't wait to start the ex- 
periment again. He rarely shows com- 
passion for people possessed by the 
Enemy From Space, cooiy shooting 
them or running them over. A glaring 
example of this occurs when the Etector 
lets a newsman stay in the tavern as 
possessed soldiers approach, even 
though the story he's phoning in won't 
make a difference in the long run. 
When the reporter gets shot and a po- 
lice inspector wants to help, Quater- 
mass barks. "What can you do now?” 
Only those closest to him. like Marsh 
and Broadhead. seem to matter. 
Quatermass is indeed the hero, but one 
who's practically stripped of feeling, a 
lab rnan who’s obviously sold his soul 

Kneale uses technology to anchor 


Quatermass uncovers 
the facts like a 
fantastical Sherlock 
Holmes. 


his plot, but he has about as much love 
for it as he ultimately does for Quater- 
mass. No matter what our advances 
are. Kneale insists they'll ultimately 
be used for destruction. The Doctor's 
Moon base/refinery is corrupted by the 
extra-terrestrials, its domes becoming 
broilers for toxic gas and sludge-like 
behemoths. Quatermass’ rocket, 
which he dreams of sending men back 
and forth to the Moon in, is turned into 
a makeshift missile against the aliens' 
base of operations, temporarily oblit- 
eratingour hopes ofreaching the stars. 
Though Quatermass emerges trium- 
phant at the film’s explosive conclu- 
sion. his victory is achieved at a terri- 
ble cost. The Moon project lies in ruins, 
and dozens of people have met inde- 
scribable fates. Kneale leaves us with 
the feeling that Earth will be in for 
more of the .same as long as its people 
allow themselves to be used as cattle 
by alien invaders— or by men like 
Quatermass. It’s this mixture ofthrills 
and thought that gives Enemy From 
Space its highly regarded place in sci- 
ence-fiction cinema. 
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PREVIEW 


A NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET 5: THE DREAM CHILD 


The latest Freddy -fest promises some new twists while going 
back to the series’ roots 


Not one to forget a slight. Freddy 
is still after Lisa Wilcox, who 
played the character of Alice from 
the previous adventure on Kim 
Street -1. She's now pregnant by boy- 
friend Dan iDanny Hassell, also re- 
prising his role. However wasted, 
beaten and weak Freddy is, he sees 
her forthcoming child as a way 
back to a reality ready for his 
brand of sardonic wit and grue- 
some mayhem. To boot, Alice has 
another tormentor: Freddy's 
mother, Amanda Krueger. 

The newest Nightmare is shooting 
for an idea! combination of the old and 
the new. Australian director Stephen 
Hopkins (who also helmed the forth- 
coming thriller A Dangerous Camel is 
contributing his own vision to the pro- 
ject. while make-up man David 
Miller— who did the first film in the 
series— willbe contributing his talents 

as well. And of course, how could Elm 
Street 5 be complete without Robert 
Englund as that ultimate baddie. 
Freddy Krueger? 

Both Englundand Freddy have come 
a long way: the TV series, the mer- 
chandising and the general infamy. 
What's the interest in a character who, 
unlike any other great movie monster, 
has no sympathetic side whatsoever? 
How can such a hateful fella get to be 
so popular? 

"Well, that may be exactly the key." 
Englund observed. "He revels m his 
evil, totally, and has much more of a 
three-dimensional personality than 
some other famous monsters, defined 
by his weird wit and jokes. Sort of the 
first nihilistic monster, and I think 
people can sort of see him as a symbol, 
which is what I and Wes Craven always 
thought he was. And I think it lets p^- 
pie distance themselves from the vio- 
lence and enjoy the fantasies for what 
they are-" 

TTie Elm Street series has yet to ex- 
haust itself of utterly dark and truly 
disturbing fantasies, even after some 
46 TV episodes and the collected chaos 
of five movies. "A Freddy film is about 
new effects and new ways of looking at 
things," said Hopkins during the re- 
laxed shoot of £/m Streets. "I like stuff 
like Don't Look Now and I'm trying to 


By Mark Shepard 



combine that strangeness with this 
dream-withiii-a-dream thriller genre. 
I'm not trying to make an art piece— 1 
want 100 minutes of 'whoosh' from 
frame one along with the creepiness. 

"I'm working in close with Alan 
Munroe, the special effects supervisor 
who did Beetlejuiee. He's an extraordi- 
nary artist who really knows how the 
drama and the scene motivate the ef- 
fects rather than ju.st throwing se- 
quences on the floor and hoping they'll 
work. This is also no longer about 15- 
year-old kids, but 18-year-old almost- 
aduits. so it’s a sequel, the only one so 
far 1 think that is wildly different. 
Freddy is branchingout here, since the 


Elm Street kids no longer exist, So 
whafs left to do but attack the unborn 
child of Alice, who's now dreaming 
while she’s awake?" 

A key sequence occurs in an insane 
asylum, dubbed "The Night of a Thou- 
sand Maniacs," where we find out just 
where Freddy got his genes from— the 
rape of Amanda Krueger. "It's pan of 
the tug-of-war of wills that makes up 
the entire movie." revealed Englund. 
"Alice knows about Freddy now and 
for that she pays. She really has her 
work cut out for her, to save herself and 
to save her child. It's a wonderful, 
1940s M.C. Escher-asylum sequence 
with a little Freddy puppet." 

All this is standard fare for David 
Miller, who directs the make-up for the 


"I coined the guy,” 
adds Englund. "I 
want to see it through 
to the end.” 


first time since the first Elm Street. 
He’s sort of an unsung hero among FX 
people because a lot of his superb work 
goes uncredited: from the terrific auto- 
mations made for the forthcoming Af- 
ter the Food of the Gods to the best 
drive-in film every made. The Termi- 
nator. He has gone back to the "old 
Freddy" a bit. making subtle changes 
in the Kevin Yeager make-up we’ve 
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preview! 


Clive ISark^r tin ihe set, 



By Stefan Jaworzyn i 

"I’m always loath to play defi- 
nition games, but Xighthreed is 
not strictly a horror movie, 
though it certainly has horror 
elements. It’s not a fantasy film, 
but it has fantasy elements. It's 
nowhere near as Grand Gui- 
gnol as HeUruixer. It does have 
its moments, but its emphasis 
tends towards the fantastic 
rather than the gory. It has a lot 
of action in it, a /ot of action, and 
a fair amount of spectacle for its 
relatively modest budget— 
though it’s costing substan- 
tially more than the Hellraiser 
pictures.” So spoke writer/ 
director Clive Barker, four 
weeks into Xighthreed'a nine- 
week shoot at Pinewood Stu- 

Scripted by Barker from his novel 
Cabal the film marks the first of a 
three-picture deal that Film Futures 
ithe company started by producer 
Chris Figg and Barker) signed with 
Morgan Creek Productions, with the 
others potentially comprising an adap- 
tation of Barker’s story "Son of Cellu- 
loid" (from Books of Blood and 
Nighlhreed II i. 

The story concerns three-time loser 
and manic, depressive Boone (Craig 
Sheffer. Some Kind of Wonderful. That 
Whs Then. This Is Now) who. accused 
of a series of grisly murders, flees to 
Midian. a legendary city peopled by . 
the living dead. Pursuing him as he { 
seeksrefugeintheportoflostsoulsare ] 


1 his lover Lori (Anne Bobby, a Broad- 
I way actress whose film credits include 
_ Oliver Stone’s Born on the Fourth of 
July), obsessive redneck cop Eigerman 
(Charles Haid, Hill Street Blues, Al- 
tered Stales) and the psycho-killer re- 
sponsible for his plight. 

I It’s soon obvious that Boone's future 
• is inextricably linked with the fate of 
Midian. and that he, as one of the 
Nightbreed— mythological living dead 
1 shape-shifters, hidden from man for 
' centuries— will have to defend the un- 
' derground necropolis against human 
foes far more repulsive than Midian's 
monsters. 

Nightbreed is Film Futures' third 

The Nightbreed are 
mythological living 
dead shape-«hifters, 
hidden from man 
for centuries. 


I picture, following Hellraiser and 
Hef/bound, and marks Barker's return 
I to directing, Hellhound having been 
' helmed Randel. Budgeted be- 

I tween $7-10 million, the film is sched- 
I uledfor Septemberrelease in the USA 
through 2()th Century Fox, and is, ac- 
cording to special make-up and crea- 
ture designer Bob Keen, "probably pne 
of the bluest monster movies ever!’' 

Nightbreed began principal photog- 
raphy on three soundstages, some out- 
door sets— notably an impressive 
mock-up ofMidian’s exterior— and will 
take in a week of location shooting in 
Calgary. Since inception it has lost two 
of its intended stars— singers Marc Al- 



mond and Suzi Quatro, the latter 
through conflicting schedules, the 
former due to eccentricities of record 
company logic— and suffered a setback 
when a small fire broke out on the larg- 
est soundstage. resulting in the sprin- 
kler system washing away the major- 

"This film operates on a larger scale 
than either Hellraiser on Hellhound. 
in terms of the scale of action, of stunt 



' work, of special effects, and in termsof 
the story itself," Barker told Horror- 
fan. "It’s also a showcase for Bob 
Keen's Image Animation— there are 
an incredible number of monsters in 
it!” 

Presently the film boasts 132 mon- 
sters, though Keen’s co-designer (Jeoff 
Portass estimated it considerably 
higher. "Clive just keeps coming up 
with more ideas,” said fcrtass. "A lot 
of new creatures have been made out of 
bits and pieces— some have even gone 
back to the old cornflakes-on-the-skin 
routine, which works when you keep 
them in the background. Then there 
’ arethehumancharactersiike Rachel, 

' the smoke-changer. She fooAs perfectly 
. human but can transform completely 
into smoke. There will be quite a few 
monsters on the ground who will give 
the appearance of being human but 
will have special qualities which you 
may or may not see in this film. If we 
throw in a few interestingly decorated 
'humans' too. I’d say we've got nearer 
to 200 monsters.” 

Presiding over this multitude of mu- 
tations is Baphomet. whose dubious 
antecedents are described by Barker. 
"The Knights Tbmplar brought back 
from the Holy Land a god called 
Baphomet. and they were burned at 
the stake for worship ofhim. The Rosi- 
crucians also had Baphomet in their 
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system, £is did the Masons. He's a very 
ambiguous god— no one really knows 
where he came from. Some say it was 
the severed head of John the Baptist 
that talked brought back by the 
Knights, others suggested it was some 
kind of Islamic god." 

Fortass provided some further de- 
tails of Baphomet’s conception- "He's 
your average ten-foot-high god. He's 
relatively humanoid in form, apart 
from certain areas— the genitals being 
one. He's one of the Old Gods, and most 
of them were destroyed. Mostof Bapho- 
met heis been destroyed, but the mon- 
sters have resurrected him at the very 
bottom of their necropolis, and use him 
mainly to provide a light and power 
source to keep the necropolis going. 
For his interior," continued BDrtass, 
"which is supposed to be made up of 
bright white light, we have about "fOO- 
800 fiber-optic lubes. The ten-foot 
model was hung in Baphomet's cham- 
ber, and for the end of the movie, when 
he picks up Boone, we used anima- 
tronic arms that we could bring around 
and close up. There are also various 
sized models of Baphomet and Boone 
which, when used in conjunction with 
the live action, will hopefully make the 
sequence more believable. The ten-foot 
model has probably been the most dif- 
ficult effect in the film— myself and 
Steve Painter have spent seven months 
just working on that." 



Despite the vast number of mon- 
sters, director and crew are adamant 
that the creatures serve a definite pur- 
pose. and are not present merely for a 
gratuitous beast festival. "I take my 
Breed very seriously," claimed Barker. 
"Maybe more seriously than 1 took the 
Cenobites- The challenge we face is 
getting the viewer to take on not one or 
two monstei-s, but a whole society of 
creatures- Obviously there are fea- 
tured creatures who appear for longer, 
have dialogue and so on^ but we 
thought the beat way to give a feeling 


of depth was to have a wealth of mon- 
sters in the background, producing a 
feeling that this is just the tip of the 
iceberg." 

Keen added that. "One of the most 
important things we had to bear in 
mind was that no matter how outra- 
geous the creatures were, you still had 
to feel for them. There was no point in 
doing anything that would produce the 
wrong emotional response, so the big 
teeth and claws were kept for the Ber- 
serkers. It’s very easy to build some- 
thing with big teeth and claws, but 
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Behind-the-scenes woric on a slop- 


these aren’t that type of creature— you 
have to believe in them." 

If the majority of Nighibreed's mon- 
sters are the kind you could risk taking 
home for dinner, what, then, are the 
Berserkers? "They're designed on the 
basis of American footballers.’' an- 
swered Bjrtass. "They’re ten tons of 
teeth, claws and leather, and if one ran 
into you, there wouldn't be much left." 

"They’re locked away for the Breed's 
good as much as anything," added 
Keen. "They’ll eat anything— most of 
the time they’re eating each other's 
crap, but they’re just as happy to eat 
humans. Breed or anything that gets 
in their way." 

Considering thisisa film from a man 
who normally delights in taking his 
viewers and readers on disturbing— 
and frequently graphic— tours of Hell, 
it came as no little surprise that sev- 
eral cast and crew members com- 
mented on the religious nature of 
Nightbreed. Said Keen; "It started out 
with a very different atmosphere, and 
what we’ve got now is a very religious 
film. It's aBiblicai-type movie— it’s the 
reverse of 'true' religion, but it la areli- 
gious film. There is a god, he’s sur- 
rounded by his worshippers, he is pro- 
tected and looked after. The film has 
the scope to do that, without forcing it 
down your throat— it 's just there, and it 
adds to the overall feel." 

Barker was happy to elaborate on 
Keen’s comments. "It’s weird, but it 
does have a sort of Biblical feel." he 
admitted. "1 always think the whole 
thing about the Tost tribe’ is Biblical 
anyway, as is the idea of a lost tribe 
being found and led to safety or 
salvation — or attempting to, but fail- 
ing in this particular case. But also 
because— and this is always true of 
what 1 write or do in the movies — 
there's a kind of religious subtext, an 
iconographic thing going on. It’s the 
flipside of the morality which usually 
informs this type of movie, in that the 
monsters here are the good guys, the 
creatures are the sympathetic ones. 
They are humane. And humanity, rep- 



phrase— are so weird. The creatures 
are very normal, very likable, very 
warm- and it really hurts when you 
see what happens to them. But what 
people don’t understand, they fight 
and try to destroy." 

So has Barker made a conscious at- 
tempt to focus on the majority's intol- 
erance of minorities? Is Nightbreed a 
kind of polemic? Though specifically 
referring to this picture, Barker’sreply 
embodies much of his attitude towards 
the genre. "Here we’ve made a con- 
scious attempt to make positive forces 
of various creatures who are usually 
spat upon in life or in the movies, But 
particularly I’ve tried to get at some- 
thing which I think is in the subtext of 
an awful lot of horror and fantasy 
movies— that the forces of darkness, 
the things that are supposedly morally 
repugnant, are the things we really 
like. 

"I think there’s much more of an 
overlap between the things we are sup- 
posed to find repulsive and horrible in 
the movies, like the vampire,” Barker 
continued, "the guy who can pick up 
girls from across the room with just a 
glance, who lives forever, who eiyoys 
the night, who is sensual— there's 
much more of an overlap between 
those qualities and the things we actu- 
ally enjoy. Normally you're supposed 
to hate those guys, you’re supposed to 


resented by priests, cops and 
analysts- the three forces of 
authority— are absolutely, unre- 
servedly bastards." 

With both Hellraiser and/fe/f6«i/n«t 
and in many of his stories. Barker fea- 
tures female characters— often leads— 
who are stronger than their male coun- 
terparts. It’s certainly true that in 
Cabal. Lori’s resolve and strength of 
will gives Boone the courage to carry 
on. "rhis approach is borne out by 
Bobby. "The fact that Lori loves Boone 
and will follow him anywhere, even 
somewhere like Midian. says even 
more for her. I don’t think this is just 
another film where the girl follows the 
boy— Lori could leave any time she 
wants ( 0 . But Lori is her own person, 
and she’s a lot stronger than she thinks 
she is at first.” 


"It’s weird, but the 
film doeit have a 
Biblical feel," admits 
Barker. 


She also echoes Barker’s statement 
about the nature of the film’s role re- 
versals. "It’s not really a horror film in 
the way you're used to looking at them, 
and I think it will change the outlook 
of anyone who sees it . One of the things 



I By Bill George 

"Good night, Eric." 

The bedroom is instantly black. 
Nine-year-old Eric (Ben Savage) 
squirms on the mattress and prays 
for morning. The darkness is scary 
and soon becomes a fertile breed- 
ing ground for a youthful imagina- 
tion. Familiar .shapes and sounds 
suddenly become ominous, threat- 
ening, Aside from pulling the cov- 
ers over his head, Eric has few op- 
tions. He could call Mom and Dad 
(Margaret Whitton and Daniel 
Stern), but they'll offer only a few 
Heeting moments of comfort and 
then it's "lights out" again. Be- 
sides, they might not hear Eric over 
their own bickering— their mar- 
riage is on the endangered list, 
along with the household income. 
Ibnight. however, Eric's problems 
are very tangible, manifested by 
something under his bed, clois- 
tered within the darkness of his 
room— for he can't escape Litlle 
.Vonuteni. a new entry from Vestron 
Pictures. 




First-time director Richard Green, 
berg and Oscar-winning effects man 
Rob Short take us on a fantastical jour- 
ney that begins in a child's mind and 
ends in a monster netherworld- 
After discovering a monster under 
his bed, Eric comes up with his only 
course of action; challenging his older 
brother's machismo, he convinces the 
ever.cynical 12-year-old Brian (Fred 
Savage), who certainly doesn't believe 
in monsters, to switch bedrooms with 
him. Brian carries out his own prarti- 
cal joke to further scare Eric, but then 
upon returning to his brother's bed re- 
alizes that the little guy wasn't just 
crying wolf- Fearless Brian sets out to 
trap this creature— or this whatever it 
is. and succeeds. The two battle to the 
friendship, and before long, the mon- 
ster Maurice (Howie Mandeli con- 
vinces Brian to accompany him back 
under the bed, beneath the floor 
boards to his monster world below. The 
place is everything Maurice says it 
would be— "no rules or homework. 


plenty of games and junk food”— so 
Brian willfully returns the next night, 
and the next. 

The other monsters, however, aren't 
too thrilled with Brian's becoming too 
familiar with them, and mean giant 
Snick (Rick Ducommun) declares that 
Brian must now become a monster too 
and remain in their world forever. Be- 
fore he or Maurice can protest. Brian 
already begins undergoing bodily 
changes and, to top it all off, the mon- 
sters attempt to insure Brian’s stay by 
kidnapping his brother Eric. 

With Maurice on bis side. Brian re- 
turns to the upper world to gather 
friends Tbdd (William Murray Weiss), 
Kiersten (Amber Barrettoi and even 
enemy Ronnie (Devin Ratrayiand sets 
down in bravest fashion to recover his 
little brother. 

Is Little Monsters an extrapolation of 
Pinocchio’s "Pleasure Island" se- 
quence (delinquent children turned 
into donkeys, described by William K. 
Everson as "surely one of the screen's 







iier Squad with a message? 1 
wouldn't compare.” insists director 
Richard Greenberg, "it’s more of a fa- 
ble, a rite of passage, than it is a horror 
movie, although there are elements in 
it that are scary. It deals with the prob- 
lems of growing up." Mr. Greenberg is 
no stranger to fantasy films. He re- 
ceived an Academy Award nomination 
for his special elTeets for Predator. 
Greenberg and his brother Robert or- 
ganized R/Greenberg Associates, a 
production facility that orchestrates a 
combination of live-action, optical ef- 
fects, computer-generated graphics 
and animation. Greenberg designed 
the title sequences for Superman; The 
Afot'ie, Alien andGhosIhuslers, among 
others, in addition to conceptualizing 
the successful marketing campaigns 
for Back In The Future and the afore- 
mentioned Ghostbusters. Greenberg, 
in his debut as feature-film director, 
prefers to stress plot over optical gim- 

"I’ve always had a bias about any 
effects-laden films," explains Green- 
berg. “the ones that really work for me 
are the films where the effects support 
the story ideas. And (hat’s what I’ve 
tried to do with Little Monsters. ’’ 

Though Monsters was tailored as 
family fare and the cast is dominated 
by pre-teens, Greenberg is confident 
that its appeal will not be limited to 
kiddies: "Number one, it comes off as 
very real. I think it’s something that 
anybody, at any age. can get involved 
in, I watched it with an audience 
where the median age was 35." Green- 
berg was elated to direct children, in- 
cluding Fred Savage of ABC’s The 
Wonder Wars, because "it’s one of the 
things that made Little Monsters a joy 
to work on. If you find the right kids, 
(ones) who haven’t fallen into adult 
mannerisms, they bring special things 


by St. Elseu-here's Howie Mandel, as 
"the 'Fonzie' of monsters." Maurice is 
the mischievous-but-amicable ogre 
who beckons Brian to "anotherdimen- 
sion” beneath the floor boards. "Hu’s 
some strange kind of combination be- 
tween a 50s rocker and today's 
’punker,' with a dash of Mandel's im- 
promptu kind of humor.” 

In production, the quota of extras re- 
quiring make-up as little monsters ex- 
ceeded Short’s original speculations; 
"We were initially scheduled to make 
about 20 to 25 different creatures for 


the film. But we ended up with so 
many kids, and different ones each 
day. that we just started making them 
up as we went along. I think we ended 
up with 65 or 70 different kinds of 
Rends in the film, all of whom are used 
in very sparing amounts. They’re more 
or less used for atmospherein ihcback- 
ground." One of the film’s principal lo- 
cations was an abandoned cement 
plant in North Carolina where temper- 
atures climbed to 100 degrees. In spite 
ofthe "miserable" heat. Short’s make- 
up remained intact through each day 
of shooting, requiring only minor 
touch-ups. "Lunch did more damage to 
the make-up than the rest of the shoot- 
ing did." recalls Short. 

Fred Savage’s family rel ished the op- 
portunity to perform as little mon- 
sters. Savage’s real-life brother Ben. 
who is featured in the supporting role 
as screen-sibling Eric, was "sneaked 
into acouple of scenes, m the middle of 
the film, asone ofthe monsters " Kala, 
Fred’s little sister, endured a full appli- 
ance and head cast for her debut as an 
enfant terrible. 

Aside from the film'.s "rite of pas- 
sage" metaphor, could there be a more 
sinister message to Little Monstersl 
"Yes. there are monsters that live un- 
der the bed that come out in the middle 
of the night," warns Robert Short, "ao 
don't dangle your feet or hands over 
the edge." 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


A special look at the career of one of Hollywood’s finest actors 

fiASILi^HBONE 

He dueled with Robin Hood and Zorro, 
matched wits with Moriarty and 
tried to clear the family name of Frankenstein 

3y Laurenop 





E veryone has his fantasy idea of 
Hollywood Heaven. In it, Peter 
Cushing chases down Bela Lu- 
gosi, Orson Welles plays Nero Wolfe 
and Donald Duck and DafTy Duck 
square off with each other— well, some 
dreams really do come true. In my Hol- 
lywood Heaven, the greatest Sherlock 
Holmes of them all, Basil Rathbone. 
tracks down the suavest. slimiest, 
most insidious villain of all— also 
played by Basil Rathbone. He was one 
ofthose film stars whomade every film 
he appeared in special, whether it was 
as one of literature's greatest heroes, 
or one its vilest bad guys. His sharp 
features, ebony voice and impeccable 


stylishness made him the first choice 
to add class to a period picture, and it 
was in the genres of adventure, sus- 
pense and horror Rims that he made 
his indelible, rapier-like mark. 

Rathbone’s name was linked with 
adventure before he was even born: a 
great-uncle of his. Major Frank 
Rathbone, wets in the box with Lincoln 
the night he was assassinated. 
Rathbone himself was slashed by John 
Wilkes Booth as he attempted to re- 
strain the actorassassin. Basil's life 
was not without incident, either. Born 
Philip St. John Basil Rathbone in 
Johannesburg. South Africa, on June 
13, 1892. Rathbone and his family 
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were smuggled out of the eountn.' in 
the dead of night wheti he was a small 
child. His father wa.s suspected of be- 
ing a British spy, Basil grew up in 
England and gallantly served with the 
Liverpool Scottish regiment in World 
War 1- executing some death-defying 
reconnaissance in the trenches. 

But Rathbone was first, last and at 
ways an actor. His cousin was a major 
Shakespearean actor of the pre-War 
generation and engaged Rathbone lor 
a number of Shakespearean juvenile 
roles both before and after his service 
in the First World War. This experi- 
ence was to have a profound effect on 
Rathbone. both in his acting and his 
outlook. For Rathbone was the con- 
summate Edwardian gentleman 
throughout his life; he was well-read 
and well-mannered, trained in fenc- 
and dancing, and con. 


vinced that the .simpler, more tradi- 
tional ways of life were the best. 

In the 20s, Rathbone became a fa- 
mous romantic leading man on the 
British and American stages and 
reached his 2 enith as a dashing young 
manplaying Romeo tin Rnrnenanil Ju- 
liet) and Robert Browning lin The 
BareltsnfVitmptile S/rert I opposite leg- 


Begrudgingly. 

Rathbone went from 
leading man to 
character actor. 

endary actress Katherine Cornell (his 
Mereutio was the very young Orson 
Wellesi. It was while he played Ro- 
meoon Broadway in 1934 that he got a 
call from David O. Seiznick to play the 
part of the flint-hearted Mr. Murd- 
stone in Seiznick ‘s all-star MGM film, 
Dai'iri Cnpperfteld. As the actor men- 
iKined in his autobiography In and Out 
nfCharartpr: "Yes, I must say 'good by' 
now; from juveniles to real character 
roles. All my professional life had been 
earnestly building to this moment." It 
was indeed a new direction for 
Rathbone. yet not one he would have 
entirely predicted. 

Anyone who has seen Darid Copper- 
field will not soon forget Rathbone 's 
performance. Although he was billed 
second-to-iast among some of thefinest 
character actors in film history, he 
made an indelible impression. As 
David Copperfield's stem, impassive 
stepfather, he creates a full-fledged 
Victorian monster out of the simplest 



•s. Middle: He dueled with Flynn in Cap- 


of means. During the famous scene in 
which he beats poor little Freddie 
Bartholomew las young Davidi, his 
eyes betray only distance and 
impassivity— he is many soul-less 
miles from this little boy’s life. For this 
performance, he received "good re- 
views andvery heavy fan mail— ail of it 
ahusivel" He had. with one picture, 
just become one of Hollywood's moat 
reliable heavies. 

The Hollywood of the 19.30s was 
quite a different place from the Ed- 
wardian stage world Rathbone had left 
behind. It was vigorously American 
(even though there was a small British 
social enclave ofwhich Rathbone was a 
centeri; its idea of a leading man was 
fairly restrictive; and it was particu- 
larly prone to typecasting. An 
unconventional -looking Englishman 
like Rathbone. however charming, 
might find himself locked out of the 
roles he wished to play. And so. rather 
begrudgingly, Basil Rathbone went 
from leading man to character actor. 
But what a character actnri Rathbone 
made almost 30 more films in the 
1930s. brightening every one with his 
presence and creating some ofthe most 
memorable moments in Hollywood's 
Golden Age. 

Seiznick next ca.st Rathbone as the 
aloof, arrogant Karenin to Greta Gar- 
ho’sA'i'io fforenina I1935I. Rathbone 
portrayed his character as ruthless 
and cold so as to almost justify Anna's 
adultery. 

Basil donned the robes of a states- 
man in his next role— Bsntius Pilate— 
in The Last Days Of Pimpeii '1935). 
Rathbone portrayed the Roman gover- 
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nor as a manofduty. aman tortured by 
his guilt for sentencing Jesus to death. 
Rathbone often said that he considered 
this performance to be "one of the best 
of his entire career." 

The demand for Rathbone continued 
as he went back to MGM for Selznick's 
A Tale Of Two Cities 11935), playing 
the heartless Marquis St. Evere- 
monde, a French aristocrat who 
echoed the arrogance and cruelty of 
the time: "Hunger is an indulgence 
with these peasants as the gout is 
to us." 

Rathbone then went over to Warner 
Brother.s to bring his mark of villainy 
to the swashbuckler, cast as the sneer- 
ing French pirate Captain Levaseur in 
Captain Blood il935l, In 1936. 
Rathbone was chosen by Irving 
Thalberg to play Tybalt in Romeo and 
Julie. This was the only film in which 
he would ever display his talents as a 
Shakespearean actor. Rathbone's in- 
terpretation of Juliet s cousin brought 
him his first of two Academy Award 
nominations. 

Rathbone continued his freelancing 
by playing an oily homicidal gigolo in 
Love From a Stranger (1937) and a 
deadly Russian commissar who 
threatens to destroy Charles Boyer 
and Claudette Colbert's new life in 
Tlji'arirA lalso in 1937'. But the next 
year, he cast his lot with villainhood 
forever, playing the notorious Sir Guy 
of Gisbourne (not the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham as is often thought) in Warner 
Brothers' The Adi'entures of Robin 
Hood Here, Rathbone is given full 
reign to portray a character of near- 
mythic sliminess. He gets to play aris- 
tocratic hatchetman to Claude Rains’ 
Prince John, he gets to covet Che beau- 
tiful Olivia de Havilland (although. 



poor man. he seems painfully and 
touchingly shy in his amorous ad- 
vances). and in what may be the 
screen's most famous duel, he gets to 
fight Errol Flynn with sword and dag- 
ger. 

Their duel is merely the main event 
in a huge melee at the end of the pic- 
ture. Rathbone. gorgeously decked out 
in red, yellow and blue robes, finally 
gets to fight back at Flynn, who has 
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been embarassinghim for the previous 
90 minutes. Rathbone's attack on 
Flynn is intensely felt and his swords- 
manship has never been more impres- 
sive. Leadingfight choreographer B.H. 
Barry had this to say about Rathbone's 
work; "Rathbone was the first— and 
perhaps only— film actor to put charac- 
ter behind his fightwork. Most actors, 
including Flynn, just hack about, look- 
ing angry. But Rathbone was telling 
you a story in the way he fought— his 
nastly little trick with the dagger in 
Robin Hood tells you all you need to 
know about his character. And his 
technical fencing was masterful." In- 
deed, his fencing was considered to be 
far the best among an entire genera- 
tion of screen swashbucklers. His 
trainer, Fred Cavens, thought him to 
be the only actor who could ever com- 
pete on an Olympic level. 

Rathbone left Warner's to play the 
eccentric King Louis XI to Ronald Col- 
man's Francois Villon in Paramount's 
If I Were King ( 1938). He presented a 
characterization unlika anything he 
had ever done before and for it he was 
again nominated for an Academy 
Award, but this time he unjustly lost 


out to Walter Brennan for Kentucky. 
Soon, Rathbone returned to Warner's 
to give what was not only one of his 
beet portrayals, but one of his last sym- 
pathetic performances for some 
time. In Dawn Falrot l\938l. he played 
Brand, a tense WWl flying squadron 
leader who is forced to command from 
the ground, while his daredevil aces 
(played by Errol Flynn and David 
Niven) get all the glory. Rathbone com- 
bined a heavy's insistence on doing 
things by the book with a longing for 
adventure and a deep unspoken con- 
cern for his men. Perhaps it was his 
own experience in the war. or the fact 
that his dear younger brother was 
killed in it, that rooted his perform- 
ance in a way few films had shown. The 
movie also establishes a relationship 
between him and Donald Crisp, as his 
loyal, befuddled assistant, that would 
give a very peceptive clue to a much 
more important screen relationship to 

There has been a lot of publicity 
lately about how 1939 was Hollywood's 
greatest year. It certainly was Basil 
Rathbone's. Rathbone made six films 
that year, four of which rank among his 
all-time greats. It was i n that year that 
Rathbone permanently and indelibly 
assumed the mantle of villain by as- 
suming the deed to Castle Franken- 
stein as the hapless heir to movie- 
dopi’s greatest maniac in Son of 
Frankensltin. 

Universal Pictures was anxious to 





carry on the name of their successful 
horror series, but their previous 
Frankenstein, Colin Clive, had died. 
They picked a worthy successor in 
Rathbone. This baroque, atmospheric 
film opens with the villagers of Frank- 
enstein fearful of the scion's arrival in 
their tragedy-stricken town. Cut to a 
dapper Rathbone and his wife in their 
train compartment. He's a university 
professor who leaves America to in- 
herit his father's legacy. He sets his 
wife— and the audience— straight in 
this scene, calmly describing how his 
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father’s important work was miscar- 
ried because some stupid assistant 
switched brains. "Why," he insis- 
tently intones, "nine out of ten people 
called that misshapen creature of my 
father's experiments..." 

"Frankenstein!" calls the train con- 
ductor. 

This film, which stands somewhat 
undeservedly in the shadow of its two 
parents, has a great deal Co offer, espe- 
cially in the first half, thanks to 
Rathbone’s performance. Franken- 
stein. acutely aware of his father’s rep- 
utation. tries to make friends with the 
villagers, who merely walk away in si- 
lence as he addresses them at the train 
station. Rathbone starts the movie on 
an even, credible keel, as he tries to 
understand how the father he never 
knew could have inspired such hatred. 
He tries to vindicate his father's work, 
which he clearly thinks is nothing 
short of miraculous. But Rathbone's 
path will have its twists and turns, and 
when Beta Lugosi, as Ygor. shows 
Rathbone theslumbering form of Boris 
Karloff (in his final film outing as the 
Monster), hi^eyes light up with excite- 
ment and temptation. He comes to the 


ironic realization that this creature is 
his brother and, spurred on by his fa- 
ther’s reputation land his genes, no' 
doubt! sets out, against his better judg- 
ment, to bring the monster to life. 

This Faustian struggle is the heart of 
the film and Rathbone’s performance. 
Rathbone knows the potential evil in- 
volved, and yet. he wants to prove the 
Frankenstein capacity for genius to 

During the 50s, 
Rathbone turned to 
TV, a medium he 
loathed, often spoofing 
Holmes. 

the world. The intensity and pride 
with which he crosses out the graffiti 
on his father's tomb which reads 
"Maker of Monsters" and replaces it 
with "Maker o( Men" is striking and 
moving. Unfortunately, the film 
doesn't give him much toplay after the 
monster’s resurrection, except bysteri- 
csl schizophrenia (which he still man- 
ages better than Colin Clive). Moat of 
this is due to a screenplay that peters 


out as it fatally splits the focus be- 
tween Frankenstein. Ygor and the 
Monster. Karloffhasalmost nothing to 
doinasomnambulant part which was 
to spell the end of the line as far as 
characterization was concerned in the 
remaining Universal films. 

Rathbone never even gets to confront 
the Monster until the final moment, 
although he does have a wonderful 
scene with Lionel Atwill as the police 
inspector, which wa-s brilliantly paro- 
died in Mel Brooks’ Young Franken- 
slein. In fact, that film may be the last 
word on Son of Frankenstein, as il is 
really a comic remake of the earlier 
film. Gene Wilder’s hysteria sad to 
say, not all that more over-the-top than 
Rathbone's by the end o ( the film, but 
that’s more the fault of the screenplay 
than Rathbone. Actually, perhaps the 
final word on the film comes from its 
original .Veic York rimt’.s review, which 
described it as "so tough that Ba-sil 
Rathbone plays the sympathetic 
part." That gives us a pretty good idea 
of how Rathbone was perceived in 
1939. 

He could have hardly chosen a more 
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THE IMMORTALIZER 

The ultimate brain surgery is explored in this 
gruesome black comedy 


• By Rick Marx 



Between heart, liver and kidney transplants, it was only a matter 
of time before the brain transplant became a reality. Executive 
Producer Michael London's first feature for Film West Produc- 
tions, The Immortalizer is a tongue-in-cheek, gruesome 
experiment-run-amok where brains are traded in like Buic^, old 
folks inhabit young bodies, and the kids are out of luck. Taking the 
premise that "Youth is wasted on the young," The Immortalizer 
uses the miracles of modern science to set the scales right. 

Mad Dr. Divine (Roy Ray ) and his aa- a little slow, lb help make up for the 
siatant Dr. Price (Clarke Lindsley) shortage, Dr. Divine has two bench- 
have de\-eloped a new scientific tech- men who kidnap kids and bring them 
nique of surgically transplanting into the fold- Only when they re 
brains. Working with their trusty brought onto the operating table do 
nurse, played Melody Patterson they realiie exactly what's up. 

(yes. Wrangler Jane of TV's F Troop) After the brain surgery, the rejuve- 
the two begin to turn tidy profits on natedoldfolksareledupstairstorecu- 
their remarkable discovery by offering perate from the delicate operations, 
older people the bodies of nubile teen That leavestwoitemstodisposeof: old, 
collegestudents.Foraflatfeeofamil- discarded bodies and young brains, 
lion dollars, they will provide a fresh. Mutant kids-whose bodies weren t re- 
young body to any oldster willing to ceptive to the special serum required 
meet the ante. for fbe operation— lurk below, fed on 

There are plenty of old-timers anx- the grisly slop from Dr. Divine's lab, 
ious for the opportunity to shed their turning into what one character eaUs, 
skin— literally— but the volunteer I "unstoppable, unkillable soldiers." 
market in kids is, as one might expect, , Greg (Chris Cronei, slated for sur- 


gery, escapes into town oeiutc in=a 
turned into ground chuck. Though the 
police don't believe his story, an old 
woman. Agnes (El Marie Wendell, 
does. She agrees to help Greg out by 
posing as an elderly matron willing to 
pay big bucks for a new body. 

The subplot involves Dr. Timmons 
(Steve Jamison), a new intern at the 
clinic. Along with the used-brain 
scam. Dr. Divine has another trick up 
his sleeve: to seize the young doctor’s 
body for his own. After ascertaining 
' that the doctor's reflexes and coordina- 
I tion are suitable to continue his own 
: highly specialized medical tasks, he 
plans to make the transplant process 
work for himself. 

Just as Dr. Divine is transplanted 
into young Dr. Timmons, Greg— who 
: was recaptured— escapes from the 
basement once more, freeing the mu- 
tants in the process. Dr. Divine’s as- 
' sistant. Dr. Price, promptly stuffs 
' them down the chute and turns them 
' into chopped liver; he then gets Greg 
and prepares to send him to his doom. 
But the machine stops at the last mo- 
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merit, grinding to a halt. The police 
arrive to arrest Dr, Divine. Will the 
real doctor please stand up? 

Unaware that Divine has switched 
bodies with his young assistant, the 
police arrest the older doctor (kept 
alive to take the fall!, who goes off 
screaming in futility, "You've got the 
wrong guy!” The twist ending, three 
months later, reveals the real 
Dr. Divine— in his new body- 
practicing medicine in another clinic, 
looking to start up his lucrative trade 
once again, faithful nurse at his side. 
Evil triumphs in the end. 

Executive producer London, an en- 
tertainment lawyerwith the itch to get 
into producing, fell in love with Mark 
Nelson's wild script and took the jump 
into production. He hired Joel Bender 
to direct and a crew of top-flight Holly- 
wood stalwarts to support, including 
line producer Frederick Wolcott and 
cameraman Alan Case. Shooting in 
Los Angeles, in an area near USC 
filled with Victorian homes, their goal 
was to create the feeling of a wealthy 
small town. 

Says Bender, "The film has a good 
story with a lot of humor. There are 
good gross-out scenes— especially the 
brain operations— but the overall 
result is more of a suspenseful mys- 

The brain operations— which have 
left preview audiences pale— are really 
The Immorialiier'a money shots. They 
were designed with great care under 
the supervision of FX man John 
Naulin. of Re-Animator, Critters and 
From Beyond fame. 

Bender explains how they worked. 
"We had John create some heads so 
that we could actually see the inside of 
the skull. We used real lamb's brains 
coated with synthetic blood to show 
the brain operations on-screen, The 
doctors pick up the brains on camera to 
make the transplants from one head to 
the other. 

"They're in an operating room with 
the life support systems going, and 
from the front, we have prosthetics on 
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their forehead. During the operations, 
as you watch, it actually appears as 
though the tops of their heads are be- 
ing pulled back, flaps of skin being 



Failed experiment Bubba (Brian Zolal. 


pulled over their faces. As the doctors 
proceed with the operation, it l(jaks as 
though they're putting their hands 
into the brains of the patients. Then 
the brains are transferred, carried in 
the doctors' bare hands from the donor 
to the recipient. The discarded kids' i 
brains are then thrown into a silver 


bowl, later disposed of down a chute. 
On the set, people were getting into 
the humor of the scene. People do 
gag when they see it on the screen, 
however." 

Bender himself has had experience 
as director, film editor and screen- 
writer. His first feature as director was 
the hilarious Gas Pump Girts, which 
has since become a drive-in cult clas- 
sic. FolliTwing that came Bender's su- 
pernatural horror venture. The 
Returning, featuring All My Ctutd- 
ren 'a Ruth Warrick and actress Su- 
san Strasberg. Bender's next picture 
was, as co-writer, Tenement 

Making the move to Los Angeles, 
Bender worked as film editor on The 
Running Kind, a soon-W-be-released 
teen musical drama. With Thelmmor- 
talizer, he found himself with a rare 
privilege: greater creative control. 
Bender was now working with a team 
ready to provide the kind of artistic 
freedom he had been craving. 

An avid student of cinematic 
tradition. Bender carried a definite 
vision when he approached The 
Immortalizer. "Stuart Gordon’s The 



fle-A/iimoforisthe first film that came 
to my mind," he recounts, "but I also 
looked to Alfred Hitchcock's films for 
inspiration, wi'h their sense of tension 
and foreboding. 

"I think instead of this being a 
slasher movie where young girls are 
just chopped up. this is a picture you 
can have a little fun with, and even 
identify with the mad doctor and have 
a good time with the surgery. It's a clas- 
sic horror film in the sense of House of 
Wax of the 50s and some of the Bela 
Lugosi and John Carradine films, such 
as The Unearthly. Bride of the Monster 
and Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 
There's even a Thr Johnson-type char- 
acter (the ex-wrestler who often played 
monsters with no brainsi who’s one of 
the monsters kept in the basement, 
played by a big body builder named 
Tommy Lamparski. He was pretty 
frightening." 

Bender was delighted with the cast. 
"They were hard-working and dedi- 
cated. They really got into the spirit of 
the project." Among the victims in- 
volved in the transplants is Playboy 
model Becky Armstrong, star of one of 
the most successful of Playboy 'a "Cent- 
erfold" videos. Rae Holland— the fe- 
male bodybuilder seen in Skin Deep— 
is grotesquely transformed into one of 
the monsters in the basement, depen- 
dent for nourishment on the grisly 
remains that daily pass through the 
grinder. 

Melody Patterson, as Nurse Blaine, 
is a true comeback story. The only 
female in the original F Troop cast and 
actress in dozens of popular TV series. 
Melody has since been pursuing a sing- 
ing and acting career. She's made one 
horror film, Blood and Lace, a 1971 
Philip Gilbert film co-starring Gloria 
Grahame and Milton Seltzer. With 
The Immorlatuer. she steps in a new 


"We had a faal 1 with it!" she says with 
incredible enthusiasm. "I just saw the 
picture and I’m very confident. I was a 
lucky gal to team up with this crew. I 
loved my role as Nurse Biaine— I mod- 
elled her after Nurse Ratchet in One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest- She sees 
Becky Armstrong's teenage body and 
thinks. 7 want that body.’’ 1 think my 
' character was on her third body 
. already! My favorite part was shoot- 
I ing the brain surgery scene, where 
everybody was going, 'Are we having 
sweetbreads for lunch?' During the 
screening, 1 wa-s with my girlfriend, 
whose father is a brain surgeon. Even 
she couldn't look! 

"I'm very high on the picture. Joel 
knew what he was doing and what he 



Publicity-shy director Joel Bender 
shares a relaxed moment with the cast. 


on. the director had me doing nothing 
but changing my clothes. I didn't get a 
chance to act. to create— what I was 
paid to do. I appreciate getting that 
opportunity on The Immortalieer. I’ve 
seen a lot of poo-poo, but after the 
screening, we all came out saying, 'All 
right!"’ 

Clarke Lindsley, in the role of Dr. 
Price, brought an added expertise to 
the film. A stuntman, actor, producer. 




j director and teacher. Price acquired 
I first-hand medical knowledge during 
I two years as a Marine Corp medic, so 
' he wasnoslranger tobloodorautures. 

. When the technical advisor wasn’t 
j abletobethereduringonedayoffilm- 
; mg. Lindsley had the opportunity to 
i sharpen up his rusty skills, "I was the 
only one around with surgical experi- 
' ence. I wanted to make it look real." 

One of the unexpected events during 
' the shooting of the film. Lindsley re- 
calls. was the arrival of teen gangs. 

' "The house was on a corner in an area 
I controlled by three gangs. 1 knew the 
neighborhood, and kept wondering 
, why the gang members hadn't come 
with their hands out. We got lucky. It 
turned out we were on no-man's land, 
right in the middle ef the three The 
prop truck did take some automatic 
fire and shotgun blasts, however." 

- Other than the scattershot, the mood 
\ ontheshootwashigh.DirectorBender 
speaks for the cast and crew when he 
says. "1 had a lot more laughs doing 
This than on other pictures. And it was 
fun playing with the brains and the 

But, more seriously, he is proud of 
the finished product. "I feel that a film 
that has imagination and is entertain- 
ing, and is done with a little sense of 
humor, can be good, old-fashioned en- 
tertainment. I think that's what The 
I nimortalieer ’^. I feel that kids coming 
, in contact with the forces of evil is a 
' metaphor for kids graduating from 
school and going out into the real 
world— a rite of passage. The end 
result is that the events they face be- 
come a catharsis for the characters 
. rather than a negative experience.” 

Just tell that to the mutants in the 
basement! 
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NIGHTBREED 


always thought that's a cheat— I enjny 
the monsters, and I want them to be as 
life-affirming as any human beings. 
What we're asking the audience to do 
is cheer the mons/ers." 

Central to Nighlhreed's concept of 
human fiends and humane monsters is 
the character of Decker. Boone's psy- 
chiatrist, who is ultimately revealed to 
be a sadistic mass-murderer of the 
highest order Alternating between a 
dapper, mild-mannered, besuited 
shrinkand a manic, mask-wearing 
slasher is an 'actor' we've come to re- 
gard as the director 0 ( some of the last 
decade's most important horror 
efforts— none other than David 
Cronenberg. 

How did Barker decide on Cronen- 
berg for the part? "It just hit me like a 
flash." he replied. "Morgan Creek had 
just done Dead Ringers, and we hadn't 
finished casting, so I suggested it to 
them. They told me I'd have to ask 
David myself, so I called him and he 
said '^Vs.' , enthusiastic 

about Cronenberg's abilities and suit- 
ability for the role; "For me it couldn't 
be more perfect casting— it's great 
genre casting, for one thing I don't 
think I'd realized how good he actually 
looks until I saw him on film. He looks 
very chilling— he offers up these wide, 
sympathetic grins, then they suddenly 
vanish ofThis face... He wrote a little 
speech for himself, which will be very 
obvious when you mt the film— it's ab- 
solutely pure, c.sst'ntial Cronenberg!" 

Cronenberg is etjually pleased with 
his pan in the movie, commending the 
whole picture and Barker's approach 
to directing, "Clive's very natural on 
the set, very at ease and at home. He 
knows what's going on, and is not pan- 
icked at all. While you're rehearsing, 
workingsomethmg out for the camera, 
he's always noticing what you're do- 
ing. It's a very easy, natural flow that 

What attracted him to the ixile’ It 


seems it's simpler than might be antic- 
ipated. "I got involved simply because 
1 was asked! No one had ever ask^ me 
to play a large rote before, and 1 was 
flattered— I guess we're all really 
hams in this business! I met Clive in 
Toronto when he was doing publicity 
for Weareu'iirW and we got along well. I 
knew his temperament on the set 
would be a lot like mine and that it 
would be a very friendly atmosphere.” 

Cronenberg also notes similarities 
between the Nighthreed shoot and the 
way he works, although he admits that 
apart from workingin the same genre, 
his and Barker's work share little in 
the way of thematic similarities. "I 
know it was a conscious effort to unite 
the same crews that worked on the 
Hellraiser movies and try to keep that 
going, which reminds me very much of 
my own method of work. I like to get 
that continuity. You can feel it when 
you walk out there— all the rough 
edges have been rubbed off already. 
Working with the same people doesn't 
get you in a rut— 1 find it Just means 
that your energy goes into the work, 
and there's an affability about the pro- 
duction that's really nice, and I can feel 
that here." 

Whether it does turn out to be the 
biggest monster movie ever or not. 
Barker hopes for two more parts to the 
story, and is hopeful that Nigkibreed 
will create a suitably enticing atmo- 
sphere and sympathetic creatures to 
reverse the aterotypical audience reac- 
tions. "What I'd like to be able to get at 
is that although the world of the Breed 
is a bit intimidating at first, it's a 
world you'd prefer to see survive at the 
endcrfthe picture— and when it doesn't 
survive, your hope is that the re- 
establishment of that society in the 
second picture inll succeed." 

Now all that remains to be seen i.s if 
the cast and crew's enthusiasm and be- 
lief in their project will successfully 
translate to celluloid. ~ 



confronted by Baphomel. 


RATHBONE 


cold-blooded villain lo portray next 
than Richard III. the protagonist of 
Tower of London, a very intelligent 
Gothic affair conceived by Rowland V. 
Lee. the director of Son. The character 
Richard III, the crook-backed monarch 
who supposedly murdered his way to 
the throne in Plantagenet England, 
had been immortalized by Shakes- 
peare. In fact. Rathbone's cousin 
Frank Benson had played the part on 
stage, as had his Romeo crony John 
Barrymore, each to great acclaim. It is 
a part that courts great hamminess, 
hut unlike his theatrical prcKleceiwors. 
Rathbone portray.s the role with con 
siderable understatement, a choice 
which makes enormous sense, as Ri 
chard must have been perceived as a 
credible politican to his enemie.s. not a 
leering psychotic- In fact, perhaps be- 
cause the actor was intrigued by the 


In Captain Blood, he 
brings his mark of 
villiany to a 
swashbuckler. 


classical dimensions of the part. Ri- 
chard marks Rathbone's greatest film 
performance. 

The film introduces Rathbone in 
wonderful fashion; he is jousting with 
the current king with pikes, identified 
only by his armor, molded to accommo- 
date his hump, with an ugly black boar 
emblazoned on the front. Richard has a 
partnerin his dastardly doings— Mord, 
a club-footed executioner played by 
Boris Karloff. "What a team we make, 
eh? Crookback and Dragfoot." re- 
marks Richard. While Richard i.s 
feigning concern and loyalty for the 
pretenders to the throne ahead of him. 
he is secretly burningtheirmini.iture 
wax effigies in his chamber— quietly 
and impassively, with the reserve of a 
man who knows his success is in- 
evitable. 

Any actor who wants to learn how 
best to play the villain should study 
Rathbone's scene with the Duke of 
Clarence. Clarence, a callow drunk- 
ard, suspects Richard's villainy, and 
when Richard challenges him to a 
duel, he lets Clarence choose the weap- 
ons, Clarence thinks he can get the 
best of the ascetic Richard by choosing 
malmsey, his favorite wine: it will be a 
drink to the death. What makes this 
scene of interest for horror fans is that 
Clarence isplayedby Vincent Price, in 
one of his very first film roles (Price 
would go on to play Richard in Roger 
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A quick look at the delights— and the dregs— available in your local video store 


SAVAGE DAWN 

1985 l02Minule5 

Dir; Simon Nuchtern 

Str: Lance Henrikson, George 

Kennedy, Karen Black. Claudia Udy, 

Richard Lynch 

T his pseudo-futuristic actioner 
starts in the Mad Max mold, with 
motorcycle mayhem, eccentric 
villains and a lone-wolf hero. No 
denying it's a clieh^fest, but for 
mindless action and cinematic 
stupidity, you can't find a better 
candidate on a boring Saturday night 
with a fridge full of beer. 

The lean and mearr Stryker (Lance 
Henrikson, doing a terse Clint 
Eastwood impression! rides into the 
dusty hometown of his wheelchaired 
pal, George Kennedy. Both used to be 
globe-hopping mercenaries, but after 
retiring Kennedy chose the family 
life, while Stryker hit the dirtroads in 
his chopper. 

But as is always the case in these 
brawl-a-ramas, the hero arrives just 
as the town is under siege— this time 
by a gang of geeks on wheels named 
Th^ Savages, most of whom look like 
MTV rejects with bad perms. With 
the aid of a tank, these dirtballs take 
control of the town. Meanwhile, the 
world-weary Stryker spends most of 
the running time watching the locals 
get abused by the biker barbarians 
while keeping an apathetic facade. 
But when he finally swings into 
action, Stryker proves to be as nasty 
as rusty razor wire, tough as a two- 
dollar steak and as explosive as a 
Jalapeno enema. 

Henrikson is a great actor (as 
proved by performances in Near Dark 
and Aliens), but there isn’t much 
meat to this role. He simply glares for 
an hour and then kicks the crap out 
of everyone in sight. The unsubtle 
supporting cast is good for a few 
laughs, too; Bill Forsyth (the younger 
clod brother from Raising Arizona) 
plays the lead goon, Karen Black is 
the town's two-faced barroom floozie, 
and a highpoint is seeing Richard 
Lynch (perennial bad guy from The 
Sword and the Sorcerer, Bad Dreams, 
etc.) in a priest's collar. A favorite 
moment is when they slit the throat 


of a Bom-Again barber (a then- 
unknown Sam Kinnison) because he 
won't shut his trap. 

If the direction had been less flaccid, 
several potentially powerful sequen- 
ces wouldn’t just lay there like a 
beached mackerel. Nevertheless, all 
the elements for a good schlock-fest 
are here: despicable evildoers, 
vengeful good guys and a non-stop 
barrage of carnage. Though 
absolutely brainless, it's a good bet 
for fans <rf corpse-strewn actioners. 

—Steve Puchelelt) 

Recommended 


ALIEN NATION 

1968 94 Minutes 
CBS/FOX 

Dir: Graham Baker 

Str; James Caan, Mandy Patinkin. 

Terrence Stamp, Kevin Major Howard 

G enetically engineered aliens, 
constructed for slave labor, have 
crash-landed on Earth and have been 
allowed to assimilate among our 
population. Unfortunately, this 
intriguing storyline is never fully 
explored. The sci-fi element is just as 
transparent as the plot is predictable, 
and is justified only as a lure for the 
print and advertising campaigns. 



Alien Nation is a buddy, buddy cop 
flick about an old, salty veteran 


(Caani and a new, green (experience, 
not color) alien detective ll^tinkin). 
Both have different motives for trying 
to crack an alien drug ring: Caan is 
out to avenge his partner’s murder 
and Patinkin to protect the horrific 
secrets of his fledgling species. 

Caan is very good as the clichW cop 
and there is some very amusing 
dialogue sprinkled throughout. Much 


of the repartee between the new 
partners parodies classic cop routine.^ 
(i.e., good cop. bad cop). Unfortun- 
ately. the aliens (or Newcomers, as 
they are called) elicit laughs rether 
than empathy -they look like 
freckled Potato Heads that have been 
deep-fried. And their physical 
strengths and weaknesses seem to 
have been determined by script 
convenience rather than genetics. 
Both I^tinkin (though he tries hard' 
and Tbrrence Stamp, as the alien 
drug lord, are ultimately wasted, 
hidden under tons of make-up. 

But somehow (?) this slick 
production is easily watchable and 

-Bruce J SchoengooJ 

Recommended 


PARTY LINE 

1989 90 Minutes 
SONY 

Dir; William Webb 
Str: Leif Garrett. Richard Hatch, 
Shawn Weatherly. Greta Blackburn. 
Richard Roundtree 


M a Bell’s popular dial-a-(jate lines 
provide the hook in this tidy 
little thriller. 

Bored, rich Angelena (Greta 
Blackburn) calls the 976 party line 
soliciting dates to satisfy the whims 
of her murderous baby brother. Seth 
(Leif Garrett). They supplement iheir 
deadly phone-and-gamea by picking 
up victims in nightclubs. 

As the murders increase. Detective 
Bridges (Richard Hatch) and 
prosecuting attorney Stacy Sloane 
'Shawn Weatherly) are called in to 
investigate. Along with a curious 
teenager, Jennifer (Patricia Pattsl. 
they track the killers to the party 

Leif Garrett is convincing as the off- 
the-wall baby brother and Richard 
Hatch is good as the tough Harry 
Callahan-like detective. The action 
builds to a tense climax and the plot 
is believable enough to make you 
think before you dial a party line. 

-Georgia Lafonlaine 

Recommended 
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EYES OF FIRE 

1965 86 Minutes 

Vestron Video 

Dir: Avery Crounse 

Str: Dennis Lipscomb. Guy Boyd. 

Rebecca Stanley, Karlene Crockett 

C glonial America, a ruggedly 
beautiful country whose trees 
and streams hide an all-consuming 
evil, is the chilling setting for £ve* uf 
Fin, which meticulously recreates 
the era's cabins, costumes and speech 
in a surreal thriller that might be 
described as "Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Meets The Exorcist." 

In 1750. the wanton ways of the 
cunning preacher Snythe ' Dennis 
Lipscombi get him and hi.s followers 
cast out of their settlement to 
struggle with the menacing 
wilderness. With the magically 
endowed Leah iKarlene Cnicketti to 
guide them to the "promised land." 
the God-fearing clan discovers a fertile 
valley. Shawnee warriors refuse to 
enter this seemingly placid area, and 
with good reason. It's the collecting 
place for "innocent blood." where the 
life essence of the slain materialize as 
ademonic child, mud-soaked spirits 
and an elemental witch who gathers 


souls into tree trunks. I 

The valley's supernatural assaults 
provide some of the weirdest and most 
stunning images to grace the genre in i 
years. Ghosts suck milk from a cow, 
skulls pour from raincloud-s and a 
body forms from autumn leaves. 

As narrated by a fearful child, the 
film maintains a leisurely pace that 
makes its descent into outright terror 
all the more forceful. Always 
swinging his camera away fmm the 
odd characters to catch sunlight 
bounding from the water or trees ' 
shivering under a bloody sky. 

Crounse manages a complete 
synthesis of story and environment 
that rivals such stylistic auteurs as 
Ridley Scott. And when Leah engage* 
in a psychic fight with the earth 
witch. Eyes of Fire crosses over onto a 
mystical plane, becoming a hypnotic 
blur of blissful and creepy vi.sions. 
With its gloriously unfathomable 
climax. Crounse achieves a total 
uncanniness that horror rarely 
attains. The key to his success lies in 
the barely touched pa-St, an area that 
future chillers would be wise to 
explore. 

-DaniFlSchweiV'^ 

Highly recommended 


HALLOWEEN 4 

1988 88 Minutes 

CBS/FOX 

Dir: Dwight Little 

Sir: Donald Pleasence. Danielle 

Harris. Ellie Cornell. Beau Starr 

I t's been 10 years since Michael 
Myers gave trick-or-treaters a 
deathly scare, and as far as we’re 
concerned, it hasn't been long 
enough. In fact, if his resident insane 
asylum hadn't decided to move his 
comatose body <to a nicer insane 
asylum?! on All Hallow’s Eve, Myers 
would still be in the same shape we 
viewers are in by the end of this 
flick— a deep sleep! 

In this lackluster addition, Myers, 
feeling particularly nostalgic, heads 
back to his hometown, Haddenfield, 
determined to off his remaining 
living relative— a seven-year-old 
named Jamie Lynn. En route, he 



amuses himself by stabbing, 
dismembering and mutilating all the 
rednecks and yokels who cross his 
path. At least that's whal we think he 
does to them; conspicuously absent 
from the film are loads of gore and, 
while we're at it, sex and suspense. 

We may as well be watching 
Halloween III 

The film's only saving grace is the 
return of Donald Pleasence as the 
ever nervous and intuitive Dr. 

Loomis. No, Pleasence does not have 
egg on his face (that’s bad make-up), 
though he does have the least to be 
ashamed of. turning in a very solid 
performance. Clearly he is the only 
one who survives this picture. Dwight 
Little shows a good touch on occasion 
and the film does have a very slick 
look. But in trying to clean up its 
sllce-and-dice element, it's lost its key 
ingredient. A toned-down Halloween 
is like a Bloody Mary without 
vodka— ugh! 

At Your Own Risk 


MIDNIGHT HOUR 

1969 97 Minutes 
Vidmark Entertainment 
Dir: Jack Bender 

Sir: Shari Belafonte Harper, Levar 
Burton. Lee Montgomery, Dick \^n 
Patten, Kevin McCarthy 

T hree hundred years ago, in 
Patchford Cove, a small New 
England town, the local witchhunter 
Nathaniel Grenville burned a 
powerful witch. Lucinda, at the stake. 
Lucinda placed a curse on the town to 
i-aise the local demons. ghosLs and 
vampires. 

Now, three centuries later. 
Nathaniel Grenville's great- 
grandson. Phil Grenville (Levar 
Burton), and Lucinda's great- 
grandaughter, Melissa (Shari 
Belafonte Harperi, along with a 
group of local teenagers, stumble 
upon an old trunk in the basement of 
the local Halloween Museum and 
uncover the scroll of Lucinda’s curse 
to invoke evil spirits. 

Needless to say, the teenagers 
invoke the curse and the demons land 
Lucinda herself) come back from the 
dead to wreak havoc on the citizens of 
Patchford Cove. Lucinda (a vampire) 
puts the bite on her great- 
granddaugher, Melissa, who then 


nips the neck of her boyfriend (Levar 
Burton). 

As usual in this kind of ho-hum 
horror flick, good triumphs over evil 
as the spirits are put back into the 
earth at the "Midnight Hour." 

Nothing about this movie is either 
scary or funny. It’s your typical low- 
budget horror spoof, trying for a new 
twist and failing. There's some great 
603 music on the soundtrack, but 
nostalgia buffs might just as well 
spend their money on a Golden Oldies 
album. 

— CeOTRift LaKonlaint 

Not Recommended 


THE SENDER 

1982 92 Minutes 

Paramount Video 

Dir: Roger Christian 

Str: Kathryn Harrold, Shirley Knight. 

Zel|ko Ivanek, Paul Freeman 

P a! amou!it Pictures really screwed 
up when it came to promoting 
this item. Th^ made it look like just 
another one of their Friday the 13th 
clones, when in fact it's a first-class 
telepathic thriller. 

Ivanek stars as a glassy-eyed drifter 
who tries to commit suicide by taking 
a one-way stroll Into the ocean, but 
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instead ends up in a hospital psycho 
ward. Not only is he plagued with 
amnesia, but he's cursed with a 
random, uncontrollable form of 
telepathy, where he's able to place 
images into others' minds. Soon the 
concerned Dr. Farmer (Ms. Harroldi 
begins thinking she's the one going 
crackers when she starts seeing rats 
filling her living room, gets run off 
the road by a phantom pick-up truck 
and is visited by Ivanek'a Bible- 
thumping mother. 

The hallucinations get progres- 
sively loopierinot to mention 
nastier I. and when this John Doe has 
a simple nightmare the entire 
hospital goes into illusionary chaos. 
The film's use of dream imagery pre- 
dates Nightmare on Elm Street and 
unlike more recent excursions into 
this territory, its progression of 
dreams have an internal logic to 
them— instead of simply being a 
showcase for flashy effects and latex. 
The pacing may be a tad slow for 
hard-core shockaholics, but that's 
primarily because the filmmakers 
sacrifice cheap scares in an effort to 
develop a mo(^ and ffesh out its 
characters. (How innovative!) 

Director Roger Christian has a fine 
visual eye (earlier, he worked on art 
direction for Star Wars and set 
decoration for Alien I. and the acting 
is uniformly fine, with Ivanek giving 
a creepy yet tortured portrayal that 
gradually elicits sympathy from the 
viewer. An overlooked little gem— not 
without its slight flaws, but definitely 
worth a look. 

-Steve Puchji-ki 
Highly recommended 


INFERNO 

1980 

Key Video 

Dir: Dario Argento 

Str: Leigh McCloskey, Daria 

NIcolodI, Ailda Valil 

T he second installment ctf Dario 
Argento 's unfinished "Three 
Mothers” trilogy doesn't have 
Suspiria’s aggressive shocks, but 
maintains an extraordinarily creepy 
mood that's the stuff of real horror. 
Inferno centers on the most terrible of 
these unholy sisters. Mater 
Tbnmebrarum. A snake-shaped 
keyset will unlock her secrets, and 
anyone who seeks them out— or even 
suspects the Mother of Darkness' 
existence— meets a brutal fate. 

After receiving a disturbing call 
from his sister. Mark (Leigh 
McCloskeyl travels from Rome to her 
Manhattan apartment, a bizarre 
structure that an alchemist’s tome 
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labels as the residence from which 
Tenmebrarum will spread Hell 
on Earth. 

Mark’s search for his now-vanished 
sister leads to a series of murderous 
vignettes. Apartment dwellers go to 
check the fuse box and are swiftly 
killed; a drowning cripple's rescuer 
suddenly drives a cleaver into the 
cripple's neck. Death is unexpected 
and without reason, and Argento 
provides no vicarious payoff in which 
the murderer lor murderers) receive 
lethal justice. Instead, he offers a 
terrifying revelation of how the 
victims have asked to be slain 
all along. 

Characters spend a good deal of 
time wandering about before getting 
killed, but Argento turns this aim- 
lessness into a fascinating dance 
toward death, creating a surrealistic 
world where evil freely mingles with 
the ordinary. One woman goes to a 
library’s basement and ends up in a 
medieval dungeon; another finds a 


decaying body in a submerged room. 
Primal fears are personified by black 
cats and sewer vermin, which gather 
in Central Rirk during an eclipse to 
devour an animal hater. With the aid 
of Mario and Lamberto Bava iBtaek 
Sunday, Demons). Argento turns 
Inferno into a repository of great 
Italian horror technique.s. using 
saturated colors and expressionistic 
sets to convey a total mood of dread. 
By slowing his pace. Argento 
achieves his moat poetically violent 
set pieces. Few gliding shots can 
match the chilling impact of a full 
moon, yellow eyes lighting up the 
dark or an animal's gnashing fangs 
Never released theatrically by 20th 
Century Fox and now out-of-print on 
Key video, this rarely seen maiitev- 
piece is worth seeking out. but not in 
dark places. 

Highly Recommended 


LASER UPDATE 


F ill- the past several years, 
laser discs have been slowly 
' worming their way into video 
' collectors' hearts and homes. For 
be.sl picture and sound quality no 
other format can rival laser video. 
In terms of popularity, it still has 
; a long way to go to be competitive 
with VHS, but discs are 
surprisingly affordable i$25-$40) 

I and to the delight of horror fan- 
atics, hundreds of well-known and 
I (thank God) obscure titles are 
already— or will be— released on 

j LV offers a spectacular range of 
; special effects; random access. 

I high-speed forward/reverse scans. 

I slow-motion. freeze-frame, digital 
I sound. CX noise reduction and 
others. Note that not all discs 
offer the full spectrum of effects- 
they are recorded in one of two 
modes; CA\' (constant angular 
velocity), which offer all effects on 
specially pressed discs, and the 
most common. CLV (constant 
linear velocity i. which has limited 
effects 'no freeze-frame or slow- 
molioni. For those who want all 
the technical specs and 
infiyrmation. you're best off 
writing to the manufacturers- 
Cream of the crop 
' No collector should be without 
MCA's "Encore Edition" 



Collection, Titles include: 

Dracula ( restored vei'sion I, Son 
of Dracula. Frankenstein | 
(restored version), The Bride of 
Frankenstein. The Wolfman. 
Phantom of the Opera, This 
Island Earth and others. Side 
two on all titles in this series is 
CAV and contain original 
theatrical trailers and still 
photographs from the feature or 
pr(xluetion- 

TTie video purist will delight in 
the Voyager'Criterion collection. 
Most titles are in the CAV format 
and include supplementary 
sections with both still \ 

photographs and audio essays on ' 
the second track that may be | 
li.stened to while watching the ! 
film. The original theatrical | 

aspect ratio is maintained for all ; 
wide-screen films. Titles include; 
2001: A Space Odyssey, The 
Princess Bride, King Kong, 
Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, Forbidden Planet 
and Blade Runner. 


SHOCKER 


equipment and computer equipment: 
and Bruno George, who did the special 
effects for my episodes of the revived 
Twilight Zone series, including Her 
Pilgrim SouL He and I had a meeting 
and he told me, 'Here are the four or 
five kinds of effects you can achieve 
with this kind of video system.' And 
then I sat down and designed shots 
around those effects. He even showed 
me things that I had no idea were pos- 

One of the latter effecW involves us- 
ing a motion control system to shoot a 
fight between Jonathan and Pinker, 
who's transparent, while they're in- 
side the same television set at the 
same time, "The camera is on a hot 
head that's connected to a computer so 
that after you finish the scene you 
shoot the scene again using the same 
precisemovesframefor frame with no- 
body on the set." Craven explained. 
"Then you pull a traveling matte off 
Mitch and drop that matte in over the 
empty set, and you pull out what's be- 
hind him as a matte, and suddenly he's 
transparent. We got into tremendous 
technical virtuosity moves based on 
Bruno’s knowledge of what was possi- 
ble. We'll be going back and forth be- 
tween film and high-resolution video 
techniques. It's fun; it's like going in 
and out of dreams, only it’s television." 

So how do you destroy such an omni- 
potent supervillain? 

"Jonathan gets a necklace from his 
dead girlfriend," continued Craven. 
"While he’s holding it he can dive into 
the television like Pinker. He sets up a 
live television feed in a studio and then 
goes into the television and brings 
Pinker out into that particular room 
for a reckoning. There's more, but I 
don't want to reduce the film to its 
plotline.” 

Indeed, Craven would rather discuss 
more weighty matters, such as how the 
characters' race across television— 
which includes their interacting with 
a game show, a war documentary and a 
TV evangelist (Craven is buying rights 
to documentary footage and creating 
the other programs himself)— 
represents the collective unconscious 
of 20th-century civilization. "I want 
to create the idea that these two are 
fighting their way through the hack- 
drop of violence in our culture. So you 
see the atomic blast at Hiroshima, a 
bloody raid in Vietnam, soldiers using 
flamethrowers— Jonathan and Pinker 
are actually in those scenes as they're 
happening.” 

"hie film will involve a tremendous 
amount of postproduction on behalf of 



the extensive opticals— four months 
worth, according to Bruno George. 
Among other tricks, George will de- 
vise Pinker's many forms, which 
change from plasmic and transparent 
to solid with a horizontal flip. )ust like 
a TV set with a broken horizontal hold. 
Pist will begin as soon as the film 
wraps principal photography, as Cra- 
ven has 8 mid-September delivery 
date. Rumor has it that he'll fill Car- 
penter's regular Halloween slot, since 
Carpenter isn't scheduled to have his 
next film ready until 1990. 

Deeply tanned and clad in a Day-Glo 
orange, "death row" prison outfit 
(hues needed to create a cleaner matte 
for special-effects purposes). Mitch Pi- 
leggi agreed to be interviewed as he 
downed his chicken-and-mashed pota- 
toes lunch. While you would certainly 
think twice about refusing him spare 
change, at the moment Pileggi doesn't 
much look the part of the guy who's 
been drafted to give Freddy a run for 
his money. 

Pileggi was born in Oregon but was 
reared in various Middle Eastern 
countries due to his father's j ob with 

The killer ^as the 

ability to take over 
people’s bodies to 
continue his murder 
spree. 

the U.S. Department of Defense. He 
studied theater in Austin, Ibxas. and 
relocated to California at the time he 
auditioned— unsuccessfully— for the 
Sissy Spacek film, Raggedy Man. 
Aside from his work on episodic televi- 
sion, he’s appeared in two films of note; 
On the Line ( 1981 ). with David Carra- 
dine and Scott Wilson; and Three 
O'clock High (1986), where he 
played a fascistic high school security 
guard. His casting in Shocker, he said, 
is an extension of the kind of role for 
which he has garnered a name; the 
personification of evil. 

"I play bad guys, and this guy is the 
ultimate bad guy," continued Pileggio. 
"Whereas Freddy is almost a dream 
image, a fantasy compilation of all 


these kids' ideas of evil. Horace Pinker 
is a real person, and you see him as a 
real person. Yougetan immediate idea 
as to the reality of his destructive po 

Having spent several years in the 
Middle Ea.st during times of extreme 
political unrest. Pileggi has seen hi« 
share of violence— beheadings in 
Saudi Arabia and hangings in Turkey 
Acting for him is a chance to exorcise 
his personal demons. "I have a lot of 
stuff in me that comes out when I act- 
it's fun to kick out the jambs and do 
these wild things. And Wes is incredi- 
ble to work with; he tells me if it's not 
enough, and if it's not enough I give 
him more. 1 can give him as much as he 

Has Pileggi done any thinking about 
how Horace Pinker will be received by 
iheteenaged audience? Does he envi- 
sion himself as another pop-culture 
phenomenon? The actor swallowed a 
mouthful of vegetables and thought a 
moment. "I absolutely think Pinker 
has the potential to take off. I certainly 
think Wes and the producers antici- 
pated him having that effect on the au- 
dience. ! try not to dwell on things like 
that, but in the back of my mindiguess 
I can foresee Pinker having the kind of 
popularity that Freddy has enjoyed. At 
least I hope so— I’ve already been 
signed for two more sequels." 

Craven is confident that there willbe 
a demand for at least one Shocker se- 
quel, though a series of films would be 
more to his liking. "My only thing 
about sequelsisthat they remain fresh 
and within the true spirit of the 
original— thQi shouldn’t just be a re- 
tread of the first film. Friday the I3thia 
just the same thing over and over 
again. When I made my deal I made 
sure I had merchandising rights- 
partly the creation of Pinker has been 
to recover from the shock of having cre- 
ated a character that's produced proba- 
bly half a billion dollars and in whom I 
have no profit participation to speak 
of." 

Craven is well aware that he may be 
forced to address the inevitable criti- 
cism that, in Pinker, he has brought to 
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BIG BUGS 



The caterpillar saunters through lb- 
kyo, destroying many hours of model- 
ing work, and is attacked by model 
planes and tanks before spinning a co- 
coon on a radio tower. Just when the 
Japanese think they’ve killed the 
thing with an "atomic heat ray," a 
huge, strangely puppet-like moth 
emerges, flattening some more models 
with gusts from its enormous wings. 
The insect proceeds to American "New 
Kirk City." creating some havoc there 
among American extras before picking 
up the Peanuts for a direct flight to 
their island. 

f^it of the appeal of this film is that 
it doesn’t take itself loo seriously. The 
effects range from barely acceptable to 
laughably bad— obvious stock footage 
and painted backdrops are only a few 
offenses. A more malicious Mothra 
proved to be durable enough to be 
given a role opposite the big green liz- 
ard in Godiillavs. the Thing two years 

Cinematic big bugs have practially 
died out since then, an exception being 
Empire of the Ants f 1971). Bert 1, Gor- 
don (who did Beginning o^ the Bn</) di- 
rected ascreenplay loosely based on an 
H.G. Wells novel. Apparently, ants in a 
remote area of Florida intended for de- 
velopment who have been pigging out 
on radioactive waste have grown to tre- 
mendous size. 'The behemoth bugs 
wipe out a few folks there for a real- 
estate party, then herd the rest to a 
nearby town run by the insects. Resi- 
dents there, spray^ with the queen’s 
intoxicating aroma, work for the bugs 
"because they are superior." (For in- 
stance, would ants m^e a movie this 
bad?>The newcomers manage to break 
the spell and create general confusion 
before escaping. 

The special effects, a combination of 
apathetic, back-projected live-action 
ants and models, shows little progress 
since THEM!. TTie cast of TV actors 
(Joan Collins, Robert Lansing. John 
David Carson) struggles through a 
script that lacks much suspense or ex- 
citement. Overall, it’s hard to show 
more enthusiasm for this film than the 
live-action ants do, 

Another AlP/Bert 1- Gordon film 
made a year earlier, Food of the Gods. 
features giant wasps in a prominent 
role. Also nominatively hasten an H. 
G- Wells story, the story concerns a pro- 
football player iMarjoe Gortnerl and 
his pals taking R&R on a wilderness 
island. One of them is stung to death 
by man size wasps, and it turns out 
Mrs. Skinner (Ida Lupinoi knows why. 
Seems she’s been feeding her chickens 


some goop t hat oozes out of the ground, 
resulting in eight-foot-high roasters. 
Of course, some other beasties have 
gotten into the stuff as well, including 
beetle larvae and rats. There's some 
ranting about man’s "sins against nat- 
ure.” but the story is pretty bland, and 
the poor FX, similar to those in Em- 
pire. don't make the film any more 
credible. 


While giant insect films saw their 
peak in the hOs, normal-sized bugs will 
see their film triumphs 20 years later. 



^ 

The next part this article (to appear 
in Harrorfbn 04) analyzes what hap- 
pens when regular bugs get ambitious 
on-screen. Ants look toward world 
domination in Phase IV (1974), out- 
smarting humans with frighteningly 
little trouble. Meanwhile, cockroaches 
get their day in Bug 1 1976), although 
they're not the kind you'd find in a 
kitchen cabinet. The killer-bee sub- 
genre begins with The Savage Bees 
( 1976) and ends with The Swarm and 
The Bees (both 1978). and tarantulas 
take over in The Kingdom of the Spi- 
ders (1977). Normal bugs can also be 
misused as deadly murder weapons, 
whether by a scientist in The Deadly 
Beesor a telepathic teenager in Creep- 
ers (both 1968). 

WeT! take a look at bugs from outer 
space— for instance, in Five Million 
Years to Earth (1968) and First Men in 
the Moon (1964), where advanced in- 
sects cross paths with humans. 

Last, we’ll investigate one of the 
most fascinating variations of the 
genre — humans transforming into in- 
sects. TheFtythoth 1958 and 1986 ver- 
sions) as well as their sequels explore 
the concept of a half-insect/half hu- 
man, sometimes to terrifying effect. 
Some leaser-known transformation 
films are also included, among them 
Invasion of the Bee Girls (1973), The 
Wasp Woman (1968) and Blood Beast 
Terror (1969l. Meanwhile, keep your 
can of insecticide nearby. □ 


cifically to one type of insect, character. 


SHOCKER 


life another one-dimensional, stick- 
figure maniac who encourages an un- 
wholesome identification in the young 
audience. Rather than justify his 
actions. Craven prefers to discuss the 
appeal of such villains to the target 
audience. "I think the attraction has 
to do with the fact that our culture is so 
steeped in dishonesty. It claims to be 
honest while it lies, it claims to be he- 
roic while it plunders— I'm talking 
about the m^r forces in our culture, 
the governing bodies and authority in 
general. So when we watch a character 
who is in a position of great authority, 
the life-giver or taker, and who is abso- 
lutely honest, no matter what that 
honesty involves, it's refreshing. 
Freddy Krueger or Horace Pinker 
make no pretense about what they 
stand for— they’re out to kill you, per- 
iod, They’re completely unabashed 
about it— uninhibited, unfettered free 
agents- That’s their attraction, as well 
as their terror— no rule applies to 
them. I know that Freddy has been ac- 
cused of provoking Isughterin the way 
he kills his virtims. but I’m not so sure 
that 99 percent of the audience isn't 

Craven was guaran- 
teed complete creative 
control, including 
casting and final cut. 

laughing instead at the destruction of 
false images of decency— what's cool, 
what's good and bad. I don’t think the 
kids actually buy these villains as real 
living beings.” 

It’s difficult to believe that Craven’s 
filmic output, like that of another 
scholarly, sofi-spoken contemporary. 
Stuart Gordon, concerns itself with 
subjects that are so dark and terror- 
filled. "I'm sort of amused by that 
seeming dichotomy," Craven admit- 
ted, laughing. "I think that if you’re a 
quiet, genteel person, there's probably 
a lot of rage in you that doesn't get 
expressed. Tou need an outlet for that. 
As a person who’s awake, I deal with 
my dark side the way kids do at 
Halloween— I play with it. I'm terrified 
by the general tone of this world— it 
feels tome as if life is a series oflife-or- 
death struggles of the species. This en- 
tire world is steeped in blood; it’s part 
of the game. So, unless you wrap your- 
self into a coma, you recognize that 
you’re part of it. One of the ways that I 
can get rid of a little of that tension is to 
make crazy, violent films where I have 
a measure of control over that level of 
madness." n 
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Dave DeCoteau 

Mad scientist/filmmaker Dave DeCoteau is determined to breathe 
new life into his creation— the sex/horror/thriller genre 


FILMS 

Dreamaniac an/pme 
Creepozoids asan oiico-pmi/ee-sa 
Sorority Babes in the Slimeball 
Bowl-A-Ramafisan dntoprcxi 
Nightmare Sisters twn »/proo 
Assault of the Killer Bimbos 

co-cratf 

Lady Avenger'>9erj ar/amma 
American Rampage'’M3> 
Doctor Allen f’saai e-rwia 
Deadly Embrace nssa; exacima 
Ghetto Blasteri’sss; lyoa 
Ghost WrIternsM; pwo 
Beverly Hills Corpse raka Murder 
Weapon, iseai encpna 
Cyberpunk (aka Robot Ninja, 

TANtalizerrrees) ttr/pma 


By Bill George 
Titles like Aiuault of the Killer 
Himhok and Sororiti/ Bahen in the 
Slimehall lloicl-A-Hama are your 
first clue: Dave DeCoteau isn't 
angling for the Irving Thalberg 
Award or a chance to direct the se- 
quel to (landhi. Entertainment and 
commercial success are his goals; 
he's managed to achieve both, and 
he's done it faxl. Three years ago, 
he worked in films as one of the 
crew. Today he's a modern "King 
of the B's," often compared to 



Roger Corman. IVrhaps the most 
impressive thing about his rise 
from minion to mogul is that he's 
kept his candor and a sense of hu- 
mor about himself and his work. 

Until recently, DeCoteau was a 
staple of Charles Band's Empire 
Pictures. Since the company dis- 
solved, he has retained his rap- 
port and professional association 
with Band (whose latest project is 
a film adaptation of The Pit and the 
Pendulum). This year. DeCoteau is 
determined to expand his empire. 
His busy schedule for early '89 in- 
cludes Cyherpunki DeCoteau is ex- 
ecutive producing the film, di- 
rected by J.R. (Dead \exl Dtuiri 
Bookwalter. After serving as pro- 


"I shoot just exactly 
what we need; I don’t 
shoot a lot of fluff.” 


ducer and executive producer on 
no less than five films during the 
past year, DeCoteau will return to 
the director's chair for 7!4.V/o//reT, 
a "sensuous, scary, thriller" star- 
ring his friend and business part- 
ner, Linnea Quigley. 

HF: Before your debut as a filmmaker, 
how did you earn a living? 

DD; I was a bagel wrangler, a Crafts 
Service person— I provided the dough- 
nuts and bagels on movie sets. I fed 
Kathleen Turner and Anthony 
Perkins for six weeks while they were 
shooting Crimes of Passion. Eventu- 
ally. I secured jobs as production assist- 
ant, grip and with electrical-type work 
on sets, props, special effects. I did a 
little bit of everything in a couple of 
^pars, and then I finally raised enough 
money to get my first movie going. I 
directed my first film (Dream- 
aniaci when I was twenty-four, That 
ifiiml sparked the deal with Empire 
Pictures. That was probably the best 
day in my life, when I had the meeting 
with Charles Band. It took about 
twenty minutes, and I got a two- 
picture deal even though I had no re- 
sume and no reel. He liked me, I liked 
him. We made movies together, and we 
still do. 

HF: Looking back on the beginning of 
your career, how would you appraise 
Dreamantac? 



DD: Dreamaniae was an experiment; 
it was my little film school project, 
wrapped up in ten days. It was like 
learning how to do it, and learning how 
do it quickly, because 1 only had ten 
days to learn a career’s worth of infor- 
mation and make a decent movie. It 
was made on a S60.000 budget. 

HF: The ending of Dreamom'ac— with 
the abrupt disclosure of a succubus as a 
mental patient— seems like a post- 
production afterthought. Who was re- 
sponsible for the cop-out compromise? 
DD: Me. I decided to go with kind of a 
triple-twist ending, just for the hell of 
it, since the film had nothing else to 

HF: Clips from your subsequent film. 
Creepozoids, have surfaced on a vari- 
ety of television shows... 

DD: Yeah... 20/20, thirtysomething, 
West S7lh S/reef and Entertainment 
Tonight. That film has garnered 
more expoaure and controversy 
than any other film I have ever made. 
HF: Vbur films have gotten even more 
exposure on cable TV. what with 
broadcasts on USA. Pay-I^r-View.,. 
DD: But. you know, Creepozoids and 
Sorority Babes In The Slimeball Bowl- 
A-Rama did better, during their origi- 
nal release, in foreign territories than 
domestically. We were well received in 
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Britain. Creepozoids was number 
seven on the Ibp Ibn Selling-Rental 
charts during the month of its release; 
The Untouchables was number eight! 
Sorority Babes, released in the United 
Kingdom as The Imp. did almost as 
good business as Creepozotds. 

HF: What 's the backgfround of Sorority 
Babes In The Slimeball Bowl-A-Rama. 
your most unique movie? 

DD: Charlie (Band) wanted, a "little 
genie" movie to be called The Imp. I 
came in the next day, and read off five 
story lines. The fifth one was a joke, 
never intended to be taken seriously, 
about a little genie that was squished 
inside a bowling trophy back in the 50s 
and unleashed upon some sorority 
babes and fraternity initiates on Hell 
Night. Charlie liked that concept more 
than any of the other ones, and we de- 
cided to go with it. 

HF: There's a frantic chase scene, near 
the conclusion of Sorority Babes, with- 
out music on the soundtrack. Was this 
intentional or an accidental omission? 
DD: The music channel of the entire 
Reel Seven did not make it to the one- 
inch video master. When you do a final 
mix on a picture, you mix sound on 
three stripes— the dialogue, the music, 
and a (sound) effects track. You do the 
video mastering by taking your film, 
and your three channels of sound, and 
putting them onto broadcast-quality 
one-inch video tape for half-inch dupli- 
cation. When they transferred the en- 
tire show, they accidentally forgot to 
drop the music channel from Reel 
Seven; they only transferred two chan- 
nels, the dialogue and effects. The mu- 
sic's omission marred the film. Fifteen 
or twenty-thousand copies of the tape 
went out without the musical channel 
on Reel Seven, which is the climax of 


DD: Excellent reviews! The United 
Kingdom is asking for a sequel and 
they’re ready to cut a check to finance 
it. Unfortunately, I don't have the se- 
quel rights to that film, so I probably 

HF: Who are your movies made for— 
the critics or the public? 

DD: Neither.-.I make movies for my- 
self. I've got to like what I do and I've 
got to do it as well as 1 can. If other 
people like what I like, then, great. If 
you try and make a cult film, it won't 
be a cult film. If you try to makea criti- 
cally acclaimed film, it won't be a criti- 
cally acclaimed film. Just make the 
film that you like to make, and make it 
as well as you can. 

HF: You made some of your past films 
for under $200,000. What was the 
budget on Doctor Alien? 

DD: About $400-000. It's a home video, 
a damn good example of di rect-to-video 
product. I love it. It’s a very entertain- 
ing film for me. and everyone seems to 
enjoy it. The only problem about not 
releasing it theatrically is that it is a 
comedy, and comedies work very well 
with large audiences. I’m going to 
screen it for the Science Fiction Acad- 
emy here, and for a few other people. 
HF; Your next film was Deadly Em- 
brace. What is your personal opinion of 
it? 

DD: Deadly Embrace is—! hate to say 
it— about the worst film 1 ever made. 
But it has made me more money than 
all rfmy films combined. It just goes to 
show you (laughs). What happened 
with that film is that 1 had hired a di- 
rector to direct Deadly Embrace, a sus- 
pense thriller that was supposed to 
star Troy Donahue. The director had a 
very limited shooting schedule- He 
had only directed short films and a 


the film and (originally ) had an incred- 
ible musical score. 1 was very upset be- 
cause Empire, at the time, did not let 
me quality control the one-inch mas- 
ters. First-time viewers of Sorority 
Babes may prefer to hum their own 
theme. ..(laughs l 

HF: I understand that NightmareSis- 
ters. which features a stellar cast of 
"Scream Queens" (Linnea Quigley. 


'*I did a little bit of 
everything, and fi- 
nally raised enough 
money to get my first 
movie going.” 


Brinke Stevens, Michelle Bauer) 
parallels the production of Roger 
Gorman's The Terror... 

DD: After I shot a movie titled Lady 
Avenger, I had extra film, insurance 
and cameras left over. Ken Hall wrote 
a script in six days. I shot Nightmare 
Sisters in four days, on a whim and as a 
joke, out of my own pocket. A lot ol 
people love that film. 

HF: Which of your pre-Doctor Alier, 
(19891 films is your favorite? 

DD: I have to admit I have this bizam 
affection for Creepozoids. I don’t know 
what it is, but when I was making tha( 
film I really took it deadly serious ant 
expected it to be a lot better than ii 
was. The reviews have been horrible 
but— God!— every time I show it t( 
somebody, they kind of. like, smile. It': 
actually a serious attempt, whereas al 
the other films we’ve been doing seen 
to be a little campy or silly. 

HF: Didn’t Cretpozoids get positive re 
views in Europe? 
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couple of cable specials. He had a good 
eye and I thought he would be appro- 
priate to direct this picture. I cast Lin- 
nea (Quigley] in this picture and Ty 
Randolph, who was inAmozonsibilled 
as Windsor Thylor Randolph ) and Jack 
Carter... I had a fairly decent cast. A 
day befoie we started shooting, ray di- 
rector choked; he literally just com- 
pletely froze on me. We were in the 
middle of rehearsals, we were veiy 
close to shooting, and he just couldn't 
talk. He couldn't communicate with 
the crew, he didn't know what he 
wanted; it was shocking. We were actu- 
ally about 40 hours away from shoot- 
ing. and here the guy was basically un- 
prepared and terrified. I tried to 
handle him with care but, unfortu- 



The FX crew gets the Imp ready for the 
Scnrily Babes. 


nateiy, 1 had to let him go. And 1 had to 
direct the picture myself. The direct- 
ing credit (Ellen Cabotl is my pseudo- 
nym. We ended up getting Jan- 
Michael Vincent to star in it at the last 
minute, which basically put the film 
from like a "D" level direct-to-video to 
like a "B + ” level direct-to-video. It did 
incredibly well internationally, with 
Jan-Michael’s name. It's a very inter- 
esting. bizarre, psychological, sexy 
suspense thriller but just a little un- 
even. The script is very weak. I didn't 
have the chance to do my own director's 
rewrite. I was unprepared because I 
had to step right in. and I didn't have 
enough of a chance to plan out my 
shots and do my own work. 1 ended up 
with a very, very mediocre movie. 

HF: Was your next film, Ghflto 
Blaster, produced on a much more lav- 
ish budget? 

DD: No. that one was just under 
$400,000 and it starred Richard 
Hatch, Richard Jaeckel, R.G. Arm- 
strong and Rose Marie. It's basically a 
gang-adventure picture that 1 strictly 
produced; I was a producer-for-hire on 
that film. It was a real tough experi- 
ence because we actually shot the 
movie in the south central L.A. "war 
zone." Real drive-by shootings were 
happening only blocks away from 
where we were staging our phony 
drive-by shootings- It was scary, but we 
had enough cops with us so there 
wasn't a problem. 


HF: With the exception of your first 
film, Dreamaniac. your movies have 
avoided the "sex begets violence" syn- 
drome. Did you consciously reject this 
routine premise? 

DD: Yeah... women are not victims in 
my films. A female victim in my films 
is very, very rare. Women are the ag- 
gressors in my movies, they're the ones 
who save the day. Look at Linnea Quig- 
ley in Sorority Babes; she never showed 
a nipple and she kicked ass. and she 
saved the day... 

HF: And. nudity notwithstanding, the 
Nightmare Sisters were not punished 
for their rotes as sexual aggressors... 
DD: Exactly, As for Dreamanioc, 
which was kind of an awful film any- 
way, you have to remember that all of 
the bimbos and the victimsin that film 
were men. The real strong characteri- 
zations in my films belong to women. 
Women appreciate that. That's why I 
have a co-producer now who is a 
woman; her name is Linnea Quigley 
ico-producer and star of Beverly Hills 
Corpse, aka Murder Weapon). The nu- 
dity in my films usually doesn’t have a 
lot of sexual content, unlike Assau/f of 
the Killer Bimbos, where you see a girl 
walkingaroundwithherbreasts hang- 
ing out- Hovrever, 1 deliver the gro- 
ceries. It’s the only way 1 can survive in 
this business: being subtle is not neces- 


"Every shot in a low* 
budget movie is a 
compromise. You just 
don’t have the time to 
set it up right." 


sarily what people want nowadays. 
They want to see it up front, in their 
face, whether it's violence or nudity. 
HF: Your movies made Linnea Quig- 
ley the premiere "Scream Queen." 
How would you describe your working 
rapport with Linnea? 

DD: Linnea and I are buddies. There’s 
nothing between us other than friend- 
ship; she’s like my sister. We've done 
over half a dozen movies together dur- 
ing a period of almost two and a half 
years. We're very, very close as friends, 
we talk about everything together. 
She’s wonderful to work with, she’s 
professional, she’s very spunky and 
reliable. 

HF: What separates your direct-to- 
video movies from the usual junk on 
the market? 

DD; I usually invest a lot more in pro- 
duction value. They’re shot in Los An- 
geles with incredible crews and I’ve got 
"name" actors in my films. My pic- 
tures deliver the T&A, action and spe- 
cial effects- 



HF: How do you manage to stretch so 
much production value out of a meager 
budget? 

DD: I like to shoot lean. I shoot just 
exactly what we need: I don't shoot a 
lot of fluff, and I don't hire a lot of peo- 
ple who stand around and do nothing. 
And we make a lot of deals on loca- 
tions, and make the whole process of 
the film much easier than the usual. 
It's a lot offun to make movies with us. 
HF: Why did you choose a more main- 
stream celebrity— Judy Landers— for 
Doctor Alien and Ghost Writer? 

DD: When we were casting for the 
Doctor Alien role of Ms. Xenobia, we 
wanted to go with a Mary Woronov- 
type. Well, we auditioned hundreds of 
Mary Woronov. Barbara Steele and 
Caroline Munroe types, and we real- 
ized it just didn't work the way it was 
written... it wasn’t funny. So I said, 
"Let's bring Judy in for a hoot,” I just 
wanted to meet the girl. She came in 
with the scenes memorized and gave 
us a reading, and we were falling on 
the floor laughing our heads off. She 
played it so wonderful, and so funny, 
that she was perfect for the part. 

HF: What is your personal recipe for a 
quality "exploitation" movie? 

DD: Number one: never bore the audi- 
ence. Number two: shoot a lot of differ- 
ent angles so there's a lot of coverage, 
and keep the cutting quick. Number 
three: make sure the guys look as ter- 
rific as the women do. because there 
are girls that like to watch these mov- 
ies, too. Make the movies as sexy as 
possible... nudity isaveryinexpensive 
production value. Try to work in a car 
chase, even though that sounds cliche, 
because they're always fun to watch. 
An on-foot chase is good, too. Always 
try to work in some sort of shower se- 
quence. they always sell. Try to fit a 
blonde in there, because blondes do 
well in Japan. Don't really show the 
blood and gore, always hint at it and 
maybe show a couple of g^s, but don't 
really show a lot; you end up having to 
cut that stuff out for ail the territories 
that will pay big for your film (without 
the violence). Have wall-to-wall music 
in your films, get a lot of songs; have an 
ofT-screen radio playing if the scene 
warrants it. Make sure your lighting is 
not too dark, try to keep it as bright as 
possible. 
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PREVIEW 


A rebroadcast of Orson Welles’ infamous Hlir of the Worlds confuses real-life 
Martians into attacking the Earth In this new sci-fi/comedy 


1989 may be remembered as 
the year of the Martians. After 
an aborted attempt to make a 
remake of The Harofthe Wortdx 
with George Romero, Para- 
mount ordered a syndicated tel- 
evision series which is cur- 
rently on the air. The H.G. Wells 
novel that started it all will soon 
be falling into public domain, 
and Paramount, which owns 
the film rights, wanted to beat 
out any potential competitor. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger’s 
thriller Total Recall is set on 
Mars. The great science fiction 
and mystery writer Fredric 
Brown has had his comic novel. 
Murtiam Go Home'., optioned to 
be made into a film. Not to be 
left out of the pack, Smart Egg 
Releasing Company is distrib- 
uting their recently completed 
film, Martianx!!.'. which owes 
nothing to the previous Mar- 
tian endeavors except for a tie 
to Orson Welles'infamous radio 
broadcast. 



] 

J 


Sam Hoxley (Doug Barr) ia the victim 
uf hia daughtpr'a Halloween prank. 


Martians!’.' is co-written by former 
special-efTecls wizard Patrick Read 
Johnson, whoisalsolhefilm'sdirector. 
and Scott Alexander, art director on 
the project. The film stars veteran tele- 
vision actor Doug Barr i The Fall Gut; 
The Wizard), crotchety character actor 
Royal Dano tHnuse II, Killer Klowns 
from Outer Space) and Ariana 
Richards. The special visual effectsare 
being masterminded by Starlight Ef- 
fects, headed by John Knoll of Indus- 
trial Light and Magic, while Johnson 
and John Criswell, who worked on 


Star Trek V and Elm Street IV. have 
created the film’s Martians. 

The production designer on the film 
is Ibny TVemblay. who has been the 
visual effects art director on such films 
as Rambo III, Elm Street III and 976- 
EVIL According to Tremblay, director 
Johnson "wanted the Martians tohave 
a real World War Il-type of look. Their 
weapons and all thei r equipment had a 
very dated, very stylized look. A lot of 
the stufTis very similar to actual World 
War II weaponry, including the paint 
schemes. We used a lot of olive drab 
and forest green and other 
camouflage-type paint, and we carried 
in the rust color from Mars. It was re- 
ally a nice blend of World War 11 and 
Martian motifs. 

"There is a twist to 
everything. Just 
when there’s a tender 
moment, something 
wacky happens.” 


Tremblay's major projects on the 
film were designing the spaceship the 
Martians arrive on, a menacing, 
jellyfish-like Enforcer drone, and 
other assorted paraphernalia. Made 
on a low budget. Marltans’.'! also em- 
ployed such time-worn techniques as 
using hanging miniatures— three- 
dimensional objects suspended before 
the camera ien.s that are used to create 
the illusion of grandeur or a vast 
expanse. 

One of the things that the Martians 
bring with them is Spiff. Explained co- 
writer Alexander, "It's a tribute tolthe 
comic strip] Calvin and Hobbes. He 
fCalvinl pretends he’s Spaceman Spiff. 
We have a little scout who is able to 
curl up into a ball and travel. Spiff is 




actually a little robot-he is shot out of 
a device known as 'Scout in a Can,' 
which looks like a big party popper. It's 
something they take from their porta- 
ble 'World Domination Kit.' Legs 
shoot out cJ'the bottom of this ball, and 
then it splits open at the waist and be- 
come.s this cute little figure. Arms un- 
fold and the top half becomes its head 
and it looks like a little person. He 
turns out tube the hero of the show— or 
one of them, anyway." 

Alexander became involved on the 
project after Johnson had impressed 
the producers of Dead Heat, which 
Johnson was special visual effects ."lu- 
pervisor and second unit director. The 
producers wanted to know what else he 
had that might be a viable project. 
Johnson had written a scenario for 
Martians!!! with John Lau, who was 
unavailable, and so he asked Alexan 
der to collaborate on a script. 

Alexander recalled, "We had to move 
the original story to the present be- 
cause the original story took place 
back in 1938. For reasons of economy 
typical of a low-budget picture, we set 
it in the present day, which actually 
turned out to work a lot better. In 1938, 
you didn't have the availability of tele- 


vision where you can broadcast to an 
entire town a visual image when the 
Martians invade. This broadcast is 
pretty crucial because it really tells 
the town finally that yes, there are 
Martians, and here they are on the TV 
sets at Ed’s TV and Supply. Then their 
throughway off-ramp gets blown up." 

Both menacing and comical, the 
Martians in Afartions.'.’.' conform *0 the 
basic archety le of "little green men." 
SaidAlexam r. "They weren't just go- 
ing to be green, because that’s the joke. 
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RATHBONE 


Corman's 1962 remake of the film). It’s 
no contest— not for Clarence, and cer- 
tainly not for Vincent. After the two 
have tossed back and sloshed about 
countless flagons of wine, Rathbone 
drops his face on the table as Price 
roars with victorious laughter. But 
then, one of Rathbone 's eyes slowly 
opens, like a leviathan, then the other, 
flashing a vengeful wrath. He drinks 
another flagon down, silencing Price, 
and with one quivering finger, points 
to a large vat of malmsey. Karloff ap- 
pears and dunks the unfortunate Price 
head-first into the stuff. As his last 
gurgle is heard, Rathbone slumps 
against the vat. "He asked for malm- 
sey...," rumbles Rathbone. Vincent 
Price said years later that: "Basil gave 
an excellent performance and in the 
light of modern research on the sub- 
ject, was probably more correct in his 
interpretation Richard than either 
Laurence Oliver or myself.” 

This film is great fun. although it's 
neither a true horror film nor a true 
history film. It's definitely an interest- 
ing idea to treat Shakespeare's play as 
a melodrama, and it certainly con- 
vinces me that Rathbone could have 
given a very persuasive performance of 
the Bard's Richaid 111. 

What happened next to Rathbone 
was a stroke of infernal genius; it at 
one stroke immortalized him and for- 
ever altered his career. He was cast as 
Sherlock Holmes. It took no great ge- 
nius to see it coming: be had played 
detective Philo Vance in a 1930 film, 
he looked for ail the world like Holmes 
i n David Copper field, he had a Holmes- 
Watson relationship with Donald 
Crisp in Dawn PatroL But it all came 
together in Fox's 1939 film of The 
Hound of the Baxkervilles. The idea of 
casting a well-known villain as 
Holmes was perhaps a risk, although 
Rathbone mined a great deal out of 
Holmes' less attractive qualities. The 
fact that Fox billed Rathbone under 
the actor playing Sir Henry 
Baskerville — Richard Greene — 
(although Rathbone had received top 
billing in his previous two films) sug- 
gests that the studio had dubious 
hopes for its success. But it was a great 
success, surely the best of the Rath- 
bone Holmes movies. 

He manages to portray Holmes' in- 
tellectual absorption, his blend of con- 
descension and affection to Watson 
(played, of course, by the ever-reliable 
Nigel Bruce), his flair for adventure 
and even, in the surprising final line 
"Oh. Watson, the needle.” his cocaine 
addiction. But Rathbone's success as 


Holmes was clearly written in the 
stars. In many ways, he was Holmes. 
Both were Edwardian gentlemen at 
heart, both had a wide variety of skills, 
both men grew bored easily, both were 
incomparable in their professions and 
both men felt a slight condescension 
towards the world (although in Holmes 
it was more marked, of course). 
Certainly, as the films went on, 
Rathbone betrayed more and more im- 
patience with the character. The other 
Holmes film of 1939, The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, is really a good 
deal less than the sum of its parts. It 
has some wonderful moments, such as 
the scene where Holmes impersonates 
a Cockney song-and-dance man. dem- 
onstrating Rathbone's considerable 
skill at music and dance, but there is 
no real plot and precious little detect- 
ing. Of course, it is preferable over the 
next 12 films, all updated to the 1940s 



and shot rather cheaply on the same 
Universal sound studios where vil- 
lagers chased down monsters and 
werewolves- The Universal Holmes 
films are of considerable disappoint- 
ment to Holmes fans. Rathbone, trad- 
ing in his deerstalker for an immense 
fedora that looks like a tweed tent, is 
clearly at his wits' end. But some of 
these films. The Spider Woman ( 1944), 
with Gale Sondergaard as a female 
Moriarty helping richly insured men 
to commit suicide with the help rf a 
spider. The Scarlet Claw 11944), a 
Hound retread set in Canada, Pearl of 
Deo/fi (1944) a mystery thriller with a 
homicidal brute killing his victims by 
breaking their backs and The House of 
Fear (1944), a gruesome little mystery, 
can hold their own quite nicely, both as 
horror films and as Holmes adven- 

A discussion of Rathbone's Hoimes 
would take another article entirely, 
but the role's effect on his career is best 
summed up by Rathbone himself: “I 
was deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of being 'typed,' more completely 
'typed' than any other classic actor has 
ever been or ever will be again. My 52 
roles in 33 plays of Shakespeare, my 


years in the London and New York the- 
ater, my scores of motion pictures, in- 
cluding my two Academy Award nomi- 
nations, were slowly but surely 
sinking into oblivion: and there was 
nothing I could do about it-” A long- 
term contract, not Professor Moriarty, 
had finally trapped Sherlock Holmes. 
His performance gets more begrudg- 
ing and resentful as the series went on, 
and. again, Rathbone puts it best: "My 
first picture iHound) was, as it were, a 

ued to produce endless positives of the 
same photograph.” 

His portrayal of Holmes was not lim- 
ited to film, either. During the period 
of 1940-1946, Rathbone and Bruce re- 
corded over 220 radio programs, also 
due to a long-term contract. With his 
mellifluous voice and incisive charac- 
terizations, Rathbone was a natural 
for radio and. indeed, this medium 
gave him a considerable portion of his 
fame and relative fortune- It was radio 
that afforded Rathbone the chance to 
play one of the great horror parts: the 
Phantom of the Opera. The Lux Radio 
Theatre, hosted by Cecil B. De Mille, 
was known for producing annotated ra- 
dio versions of current films. Claude 
Rains was not interested in reproduc- 
ing his 1943 film role, so Rathbone, 
eager for a chance to do something 
non-HoImesian, leapt at the chance. 
The performance, available on com- 
pact disc, isan excellent one. Rathbone 
essentially ha;: to play two parts, the 
pathetic violinist Erique Claudin and 
the deformed maniac he becomes— the 
Phantom. Rathbone manages the sym- 
pathetic tones at the beginning and 
assumes a frightening, deranged gar- 
gle as the Phantom— his voice sounds 
acid-scarred. The recording is a treat 
for horror fans and suggests that, if 
Universal hadn't banished Rathbone 
to Holmes-dom, it could have provided 
him with one of his greatest roles. 
Imagine Rathbone, his famous fea- 
tures tantalizingly concealed by a 
mask, swinging about in a cape (only 
Lugosi wore a cape better), sawing 
away at a chandelier! 

In 1940, Rathbone appeared as his 
last great swashbuckling villain in 
The Mark OfZorro. Captain Estihan 
Pasquale could be considered one of 
Rathbone's finest screen villains. A hu- 
morless, cunning man of steel, he 
might have shamed even Sir Guy him- 
self. The climatic duel between Basil 
and Tyrone FVjwer remains one of the 
great fencing scenes of all time. 

Before he went on to do the Holmes 
series at Universal. Rathbone ap- 
peared as the MadDoctor (1941) he 
plays a physician who marries wealthy 
women and then murders them. 
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MARTIANS!!! 


but their coloration waa going to be 
like watermelons.'' He described the 
characters of the Martians (who. un- 
like those in many previous invasion 
films, do have separate individual per- 
sonalities) as follows: "There's Cap- 
tain Blipto, who's modeled after the 
character Jon Lovitz does on Saturday 
Night Live. He's not quite the liar and 
not quite the master thespian. but a 
cross between the two. 

"We have Commander Giggywig, 
who is basically John Cleese in Mar- 
tian drag. The next one down the line 
would be Blaznee. who is a pilot, and 
he is like Jack Nicholson in space. He 
wears shades constantly and has got 
this dry sense of humor that reflects 
the situation in no uncertain terms. 
He can sum things up in three or four 
words, whereas everybody else is run- 
ning around with hia head cut off. 

"We have E>r- Ziploc, who is basically 
your Spock character, though we didn't 
copy Spock. We needed somebody who 
had a lot ofknowledge. so we finally 
settled on a cross between Carl Sagan 
and f^ter Graves. And then there's 
Fez, who is the littlest and the young- 
est of the Martians. He's the one who 
just loses control, not necessarily be- 


cause he's panicked, but because that's 
his nature. He's modeled after an actor 
known as Eddie Deezen, as wqjl as 
Jerry Lewis, but he's not a 
stumblebum— he's actually quite in- 
telligent." 

The people who will do the Martian 
voices haven't been selected as of this 
writing, but Alexander promises that 
the voices will reflect their personali- 
ties, and he's hoping that some big- 
time celebrities can be enticed to par- 
ticipate. The main human characters 
are Sam and Kathy Hoxley lE>oug Barr 
and Ariana Richards), a sheriff and his 


Both menacing and 
comical, the Martians 
conform to the basic 
archetype of ’little 
green men.” 

daughter who have just moved to Big 
Bean, Illinois, and old man Wrench- 
muiler (Royal Danoi, a farmer who has 
been down on his luck for quite some 
time. There are also numerous kids 
dressed up for Halloween, an evil, 
scheming banker and assorted town 
oddballs. 

According to Alexander, when the 
Martians first arrive on Earth. "Blaz- 
nee is really confused because the sig- 


nal that they got was supposed to be 
coming from Arcturus, where there's 8 
war going on, but instead the signal 
came from Earth. They hear it as a 
commercial radio broadcast [a replay 
of the Welles broadcast! that Mars is 
attacking Earth, so they head to 
Earth. 

"Blaznee. who is intercepting this 
message asks, 'Why would Mara want 
to attack Earth? We get our best TV 
programs from these guys.’ Then Gig- 
gywig chimes in, 'Yes, but they've also 
bombarded us with Robin Leach.’ He 
cocks a gun and says, 'Th^'ve got this 
cornin’ for quite some time.' 

"As he’s leaving the ship. Blaznee 
asks. 'I stilt don't understand why 
Mars would attack the puny, insignifi- 
cant forces of Earth.’ You can hear the 
broadcast in the background where 
people are dying by the handful. They 
realize what's going on and start 
laughing. 'Because we'd win!' And 
that's the reason they're attacking 
Earth. Also, there's a suggestion that 
Blaznee has been ordering stuff from 
the backs of comic books from Earth, 
leaving open the question of who has 
been supplying him with comic books 
in the first place. There are all kinds of 
little in-jokes and doodads that people 
can look for in the film. Somebody 
[from Mars] has been to Earth before. 
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Show where Lance's chest splits open, 
and he tries to prevent his heart from 
bursting out. The MPAA killed it. But 
it’s a dream sequence and, unlike 
Hfllrotsfr 21, does not transpire in the 
movie's reality. What’s really 
perplexing— and even frightening— is 
the Board’s reaction to the opening 
scene in Horror Show; Brion James is 
pressing a meat cleaver to a little girl’s 
throat. He warns Lance to "drop the 
gun or I'll gut the little bitch." James 
promptly chops the little girl’s head 
off. and tosses the severed head at 
Lance. The MPAA actually had no 
problem with this particular scene— 
they approved it! 

Just as the Board was finally pre- 
pared to pass Horror Show with an "R” 
rating, their commander-in-chief flew 
to Los Angeles from New York to sit in 
on a screening. He had a shit fit and 
demanded even more cuts. The MPAA 
clearly doesn't understand the genre. 
Somebody walking. into a theater to 
see Horror Show knows damn well 
what to expect, including current 
state-of-the-art special effects. Movies 
are escapism, whether the customer’s 
decision is to spend two hours laugh- 
ing at acomedy or being scared stiff at 
a horror film. Obviously, nobody 
wanted to see Freeway, a recently re- 
leased box office bust about a freeway 
killer, because California residents are 
accustomed to the reality of freeway 
killer.s. Something else the Board can’t 
comprehend is that many of these hor- 
ror BIms are actually black comedies: 
often, the cuts blunt the punchline of 
the joke, and the censorship turns the 
comic intent into something totally 
pointless and malicious. There's a 
scene that serves as an example. 
It’s not disturbing, but played for 
laughs through exaggeration... it’s a 
near-supernatural premise, and you 
wonder how this guy can survive thou- 
sands of volts. The MPAA, however, cut 
the sequence in half: with the farcical 
element left on the cutting room floor, 
the remaining footage now looks more 
realistic and sadistic than humorous. 

Censoring horror films may be com- 
pared to removing the most significant 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle: often, you’re 
left with only a fragmented version of 
an artist’sviewpoint. Even when a cou- 
rageous distribirtor releases a film in- 
tact and unrated, the public misin- 
terprets the self-imposed "X" as por- 
nography; print and media ads are 
refused in many cities. Unless an al- 
ternate rating ("V" for violence) is es- 
tablished exclusively for horror films, 
it's a no-win situation, ' 


RATHBONE 


Rathbone was uncomfortable in the 
mystery /comedy The Black Cat 1 1 94 1 1, 
which revolves around a murderer 
knocking off the greedy heirs in the 
family mansion. Fingers In The Win- 
dow <19421 saw Rathbone play a fa- 
natic surgeon. In Frenchman'.? Creek 
(1944). Rathbone played the repulsive 
Lord Rockingham, stabbed to death by 
Joan Fontaine. 

But Rathbone could only decide not 
to re-sign his Holmes contract in 1947 
and fly east to New York to try his hand 
again at the Broadway stage. The next 
few years were to be meager and frus- 
trating. He did play an engaging 
French crime master in Heartbeat in 
1946 and narrated DianQi’s "Wind in 
the Willows” segment of Ichabod and 
Mr 7bod(1949), He was able to score a 
Broadway triumph as Dr. Sloper in 
The Heiress in 1947. When, after sev- 
eral aborted stage efforts Ihis wife un- 
successfully wrote a Holmes vehicle 
for him), he returned to Hollywood, it 
was pretty much in a new era and in a 
new role: as a party to put-ons. 

His work as Holmes had irredeema- 
bly kept him from playing better parts, 
and Hollywood hadn’t quite embraced 
its nostalgic affection for actors of pre- 
vious generations. Imaginative cast- 
ing was out of the question, and 
Rathbone was called upon to provide 
mostly comball contributions. Some of 
these efforts were very engaging. He 
played a valet and fencing-master as a 
foil (pun intended) to Bob Hope in Cos- 
a'ioi'o'?BigMgh(il954I.Rathbone got 
even more comic mileage out of his film 
career in Danny Kaye’s The Court 
Jester (1956). Here he plays the evil 
Lord Ravenhurst, clearly Sir Guy of 
Gisbourne twenty years later. He is a 
wonderful comic partner for Kaye, and 
no one ever snarled "Not so fast" bet- 
ter. What’s most astonishing is his ten- 
minute, extended sword duel with 
Kaye— he is as exciting and lithe as 

During this period, he turned to tele- 
vision, a medium he loathed, often 
spoofing Holmes. He did get to play 
Scrooge on two occasions. But he also 
recorded several important pieces of 
literature for posterity for Caedmon 
Records. The best of these are bis ver- 
sions of Edgar Allan Poe’s short stories 
of mystery and the imagination. He 
was a natural for fbe's work and these 
recordings belong in every horror fans’ 
sound library. 

Roger Corman must have seen 
Rathone’sPoe-tential, albeit a day late 
and a dollar short. He cast Rathbone in 
a small but effective part in his 1962 


Rk compendium, TdlesofTtrror. Here 
he plays Carmichael, a demonic Mes- 
merist. who tries to send Vincent Price 
into the limbo of the dead. There is one 
terrific moment when Rathbone is 
summoned to Price's deathbed and he 
bolts out of his chair with a vulturine 
fervor. He is given more to do (and, in 
fact, is the best thing in the picture) in 
Gorman’s half-baked black comedy, 
The Comedy of Terrors, the following 
year. Here he plays an aging landlord 
obsessed with Shakespeare who is pre- 
maturely incarcerated by Price and Pe- 
ter Lorre. He gets to act with Shake- 
spearean panache and even fences 
with Lorre with a fire-poker as he 
spouts lines from Macbeth. He is obvi- 
ously enjoying himself, a rare occur- 
rence in his final films. One can't help 
butbesadiystruckby the fact that had 
Rathbone been ten years younger, he 
would have been the natural actor to 
helm Gorman's Poe films. Not to de- 
tract from Vincent Price, but 


Rathbone’s success as 
Sherlock Holmes was 
clearly written in the 
stars. 


Rathbone had a truer demeanor and 
style for Poe (he even resembled the 
writer). Imagine what Rathbone 
would have done with Roderick Usher 
and Mnce Prospero! He would have 
brought a real combination of charm 
and villainy to the series. 

Unfortunately for Rathbone, the 
films of his final four years were disas- 
trous, a dumping ground for old horror 
stars. The handwriting was on the wall 
(and everything else was off-the-wall) 
in the 1956 film. The Black Sleep, in 
which he played a Victorian scientist 
experimenting in brain surgery. The 
film manages to waste Bela Lugosi. 
Lon Chaney, John Carradine and Tbr 
Johnson as well, but it takes its great- 
est toll on poor Basil. He obviously de- 
spises having to make this ninth-rate 
stuff. There was probably never a sor- 
rier end to a glorious acting career 
than his 1967 Hillbillys in a Haunted 
House. This film, a disaster of mind- 
bogglingly moronic proportions, casts 
Rathbone, John Carradine and Lon 
Chaney as nebulous enemy agents op- 
erating inside a "haunted” house: 
"But, we need to spend the night,” 
complains one of the titular hillbillys, 
"we have to go to Nashville for the 
Jamboree.” A short time after House’s 
release, Rathbone died of a heart at- 
tack in his New York home on July 21, 
1967. He was 75. 


THE ABYSS 


not one where we’re trying to simulate 
an aquatic environment. You'll notice 
in the other films that when they show 
people interacting with water on 
what's supposed to be the ocean floor, 
they're always shown walking. You 
don't see bubbles. In Leviathan they 
even went so far as to add a line in (he 
script that explains that thQr're using 
’re-breathers,’ which don't produce 
bubbles. In out film you’ll be able to 
see real air bubbles coming out of the 
actors' dive helmets. And when the 
chaiacters are in jeopardy you’ll really 
get a sense of what they’re going 
through— because you'll know that 
they’re actually underwater, which is 
dangerous to begin with. We wanted to 
be able to say that we did it as close to 
reality as possible, even though we 
weren't actually 1.8()0 feet down.” 

Ed Harrisi/fnigAtndersIstarsinthe 
film as Bud Brigman, rig foreman of a 
manned underwater oil-drilling habi- 
tat called Deepcore that lies 2,000 feet 
below the' Caribbean. When the ballis- 
tic missile submarine USS Montana is 
disabled in 2.000 feet of water at the 
brink of the Cayman Trough. Brigman 
is ordered on a rescue mission— this de- 
spite the fact that his men (actors 
Capt. Kidd Brewer, Jr., Leo Burmester, 
Tbdd GrafT. John Bedford Lloyd, J.C. 
Quinn and Kimberly Scott) are a mot- 
ley crew of blue-collar types who 
clearly aren’t cut out to be heroes. 

Tb give them professional assist- 
ance. the Navy sends in four SEALs 
(Sea, Air and Land specialists)- 
played by George Robert Klek, Chris- 






topher Murphy. Adam Nelson and Mi- 
chael Biehn of The Terminator— who 
are looked upon by the Deepcore rig- 
gers with the kind of disdain usually 
reserved for a clan rivalry. An addi- 
tional note of discard is introduced 
when project engineer Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio (recently seen as Kevin 
Kline’s love interest in January Man) 
transfers down to Deepcore. A series of 
incidents traps the bickering crew in 
the abyss where the sunken sub is situ- 
ated, and it is there that a remarkable 
discoveiy is made (benevolent aliens? 
an old Jackie Bisset T-shirt?). 

Everyone connected with The Abyss 
is being intentionally tight-lipped 
about its plot. Cast and crew were re- 
quired to sign nondisclosure agree- 
ments so that the film’s alien element 
would not be leaked to the press before 
the film’s opening. Hurd sees nothing 


Above:Jamea Cameron givingdirec- 
tions underwater lo hia cast riding on the 
back of (he submersible riatbed. Left: 
Bud Brigman (Ed Harris) as he (ries lo 
Slav ahead of (he surging waler. Below 
left: Catfish (Leo Burmester) assisU an 
injuredMonk(AdamNelson)outora 
burning module while Undsev Brigman 
(Maslrantoniol sprays them protectively 
with water. 


unusual about such a protective mea- 
sure. ’’It’s becoming more and more of 
a standard procedure in Hollywood," 
she said. "Spielberg and Lucas do it on 
all of their films. It’s hardly something 
we invented." 

While The Abyss is easily the most 
expensive of all the underwater 
projects— estimates vary from $26- 
$35 million and higher— Hurd claimed 
that all the money will be visible on 
screen. She and Cameron brought in 
RonCobblConan theBarbarian, Robot 
Joxi to produce conceptual sketches 
and hired underwater photography 
ace A1 Giddings iThe Deep) to work 
with director of photography Mikael 
Salomon. Under the supervision of 
John Bruno tPoltergeist 11: The Other 
Side\ and Laura BulT, efTects work was 
done by Industrial Light and Magic 
(opticals and computer graphics) and 
DreamQuest Images (85 motion- 
control shots). In addition to the sets, a 
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John Carl Buechler 


The master creature-maker, a veteran of Empire films, is always 
looking to create bigger and better monsters 

Dennis F'ischer^^^^— 


O nly one erfects person has 
worked on films starring the 
three most popular figures in 
modern horror cinema: Freddy 
Krueger, Jason Voorhees and Michael 
Myers. John Carl Buechler, one of the 
busiest make-up men in Holly vwiod, 
started the trend of make-up men be- 
coming directors by directing a seg- 
ment of Thf Dungronmasler and all of 
Troll (subsequently Stan Winston. 
Chris Walas and Tbm Burman have all 
made the transition). The latest entry 
on Buechler's varied resume is the 
soon-to-be released production of The 
Laughing Dead, a horror/fantasy 
about an ancient Mayan death god 
come to life. 

Buechler had a banner year in 1988 
by both directing and doing the 
makeup for Frid(^/fieJ3f/i —Par! VU. 
as well as handling additional make- 
up chores on Halloween 4 and Night- 
mare on Elm Street IV The Laughing 
Dead, the latest project he’s lending 
his monster-crafting talents to, is the 
brainchild of writer/director Somtow 
Sucharilkul. Sucharitkul, who also 
writes horror novels under the name of 
S.P. Somtow, writes lively and colorful 
science fiction and fantasy novels, and 
is especially renound for his book Vam- 
pire Junction, which featured a rock 


musician/vampire before Anne Rice 
used the same device for The Vampire 
Leetat. 

Buechler's most successful film to 
date was the seventh installment of 
the continually popular Friday the 
13th series, and he's proud of the dis- 
tinctions he provided the movie. "It’s 
the one where we got Jason unmasked 
for more than half a second. We did a 
full-frontal Jasonism in it— we see him 


"Horror is pretty 
much like telling a 
joke— it’s a build-up 
and a punch line.” 

from head-to-toe as emaciated as we 
could get him. We also threw in a 
pretty large element of fantasy,” con- 
tinued Buechler, "and introduced a 
character who could kick his ass. and 
she sort of did.” 

Buechlertookontheftiri W/ assign- 
ment just as he was finishing building 
the make-up effects for Arena, one of 
the last projects Empire filmed before 
going bankrupt. For the movie, Buech- 
ier and his crew had to come up with a 
total of 107 different lifeforms. The 
film is finally expected to be released 
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In Arena (above), one of Ihe last films 
made by Empire. John created 107 dif- 
ferent lifeforms. 


through Irwin Yablana, who has taken 
over what used to be Empire, now 
called Epic. Prepping a film while an- 
other film is in production was nothing 
new to Buechler. however, who never 
seems to be involved in less than halfa 
dozen projects per year. 

"There were a number of thinp that 
I was very happy about with the pic- 
turelftjrt V//],'’8aidBuechler-'TgDlto 
put in something entirely new for a 
Friday the I3th movie— that is an en- 
tire subplot around one character who 
ultimately became the hero. We were 
writing the script every night before 
we shot it— this is the fastest movie 
ever made. There were six weeks of 
principal photography, and we did all 
live action and special effects simulta- 
neously. shooting with one unit and an 
additional camera. 

Though he has done them, Buechler 
is not a big fan of slasher films. When 
he first learned of his opportunity to do 
a Friday the I3th film, he considered 
how he might get away from the rigid 
formula established by the previous 
films. "When I first became involved, I 
was very pleased because I got the hint 
that I might be able to move it closer to 
a new direction, I desperately wanted 
to create some kind of back story on 
Jason, something that demonstrated 
his dark origins— why is he this un- 
stoppable thing? 

"After having done 120 special 
make-up effects films both as a director 
and an elTects artist, one learns what 
the MPAA will take and what they will 
not take. My first sense of the picture 
was to go for more of the surrealistic 
horror approach as opposed to a 
graphic, visceral blood-and-guts ap- 
proach. which I feared would be re- 
moved. Censorship is always a prob- 
lem on these pictures and one doesn't 


want to do one of these things unless 
you can really go all-out. 

"It was, however, decided through 
various meetings to go more for the tra- 
ditional stalk-and-slash. So I endeav- 
ored to do everything I could to make 
that work. In fact, we did... if I was 
going to do one of those things. I was 
going to do it Re- A nimalor style and go 
for broke, hopefully going to the point 
where it's so gratuitous that it would 
become funny— as opposed to down- 
right serious, stark reality. 

Though he has done 
them, Buechler is not 
a big fan of slasher 
films. 

"That didn't work because the rat- 
ings board would not Eillow anything to 
be on-screen, so subsequently this is 
the most bloodless Friday the 1 3th ever 
seen. Horror is pretty much like telling 
a good joke— it's a build-up and a punch 



line. My punch lines were all removed 
by the MPAA." 

After principal photography was 
over, it was a rush job to get 1700 prints 
in the theaters with a rating, a 
soundtrack and a mix in only six 
weeks. Said Buechler. "It was a very 
fast-made film, but there's a lot of 
things in it that I'm very proud of- 1 
love the performances of Dr, Crows 
ClferiT Risen and Tina (Lar Park Lin- 
coln), and I think Kane Hodder has be- 
come the definitive Jason. He's evoca- 
tive of a very powerful, dark force for 
these pictures. 

"I'm satisfied creatively that I've 
been able to put my touch on the Fri- 
day series with a Jason to be reckoned 
with. I very much like the design 
which we ultimately created for him. I 
love the final battle between Jason and 
Tina. I'm not extraordinarily happy 
about the ending, it was changed [from 
the original versionl- 

"You see that mask over there- the 
mechanical (headi that's eyeless but 
has teeth and flesh clinging to it? That 
was what iTina'sidad was going to look 
like when he came up to grab Jason, 
and it was going to be very profound. 
Again, it was decided that that was too 
monstrous for this picture, too fantasy- 
oriented, so we came up with some- 
thing a little bit lesser in our climax of 
the film where we just see dad coming 
up from nowhere- Ultimately I wanted 
this ghastly vision to come up. grab 
Jason, and pull him under the water. 
What we ultimately ended up with was 
the actor who played Dad coming up 
and grabbing Jason. He’d been under 
the water now for ten years and he 
looked exactly the same. I didn’t quite 
understand it and I guess the philoso- 
phy was that he was a ghost. I don't 

However, as popular as the Jason 
character is with horror audiences, 
Buechler feels his popularity has been 
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eclipsed by that of Freddy Krueger. He 
explained: "That's part of the reason 1 
wanted to push Jason in a new direc- 
tion, to make him more interesting. 
Now Freddy is very interesting. He can 
communicate intellectually for one 
thing, something that a lumbering 
hulk in a hockey mask can't do. His 
acid personality matches the sarcastic 
wit which more-or-less permeates the 
younger members of the audience. 
He's a stand-up horror comedian, and 
anything laced with the appropriate 
humor works. I also think that slasher 
stuffjust doesn't cut it in the way that 
something more imaginative does. If 
you create a surrealistic element as we 
did for Niuhtmare J— the horror pizza, 
the Freddy hole, the chest oS souls— 
you immediately come into contact 
with an audience who appreciates a 
nice visceral scare and you're not obli- 
gated to cut elements of your work be- 
cause the Ratings Board finds it offen- 
sive. If you create what is obviously a 
non-dupHcatable event, something 
that ispure fantasy, you've taken quite 
a bit of the curse off, which is pietty 
much what 1 wanted to do with Fri- 
day." 

Bueehler then worked on To Die Fur, 
an offbeat vampire film, before moving 
on to Halloween 4. In the most recent 
Halloween installment, his FX group 
was responsible for several spiced-up 
scenes that were added after the pic- 
ture was already shot to add "a little 
punch" to the film. 

The first addition involved Michael 
Myers' murder of an ambulance at- 
tendant. "He iMyersi takes his thumb 
and pushes it into the guy's forehead, 
puncturing through the skull and into 
the brain, which wtis a big shock. That 
was created by a mechanical hand 
which was articulated so that it looks 
alive, but the thumb was collapsible 
almost like a collapsible knife. It went 
down past the first joint and at the 
.same time spewed out blood, so it gave 
the illusion that it was poking through 
his head." 

Another effect involved Michael's at- 
tack on a character named Earl, who is 
driving a truck with the crazed killer 
in the back. "In the original cut of the 
film. Michael reached his hand inside 
I the driver's compartment' and you 
didn’t see what happened. The truck 
just went off the road and crashed. We 
created an articulated version of Earl 
from the legs up that had a spring- 
release mechanism in the neck, which 
allowed the neck to separate and open 
and spew viscera. So when George 
Wilbur, the gentleman who played Mi- 
chael. reached in and grabbed, his fin- 
gers could go into a pre-arranged open- 
ing and tear lit >apart and blood would 
go all over the place." 



Following Halloween 4. Buechler's 
group created an artificial rhino's 
head for the final shot ot Indiana Jones 
and the Lost Crusade before going on to 
The Laughing Dead. "1 met Somtow 
some years ago and we have been 
friends for a while." Bueehler said. 
"We’ve always wanted to do a project 
together— in fact, we have a project to- 
gether called River Run. which is a 
wonderful motion picture he wrote 
that ultimately we hope to do, but in 
terms of budget it would make Banin 
hlnnchausen look like a cheapie. It 
would be a very expensive undertak- 
ing. But we've always wanted to work 

In Halloween 4y his 
unit was responsible 
for many spiced-up 
scenes. 

together and the situation presented 
Itself when Somtow was going to make 
amovie. He wascomingto us for advice 
on a lot of different things, and I agreed 
to help him out on certain aspects that 
would mutually benefit us both." 

In a nutshell. The Laughing Dead 
involves a Catholic priest who has lost 
his faith and has fathered a child with 
a nun some years before. He crosses 
paths with a Mayan priest who's try- 
ing to resurrect the Death God and 
start a new Mayan cult in the Ameri- 
cas. Ultimately. Father O'Sullivan al- 
most becomes the reincarnation of the 
Death God. 

Magical Media Industries was 
charged with the task of creating the 
manifestations of good and evil: the 


good being Quetzicoatl. the Serpent 
God. and the ^ath God, who is a skull- 
like, Giger-esque yet Mayan thing- 
The two manifestations have a battle 
which furthers the climax of the film. 

Despite being made on a miniscule 
budget, the film is fairly ambitious, 
and as his writing has already demon- 
strated, Sucharitkul is arather unique 
and original talent. The film is certain 
(0 become something of a cult item 
simply based on the fact that many of 
the performers in the film are them- 
selves horror novelists who are friends 
of Sucharitkul. 

"I think Somtow has a very exagger- 
ated sense of the absurd.” commented 
Bueehler. "The Laughing Dead is a 
perfect title for it b«ause in many 
ways it is a dark comedy. It's not like 
any movie that you've seen before. 
There are many elements that you will 
recognize as being standards in other 
movies, which are then skewed. It’s 
fairly bold in its approach to the genre. 
It has things that you wouldn't nor- 
mally expect." 

Bueehler is currently involved with 
a number of projects he's promised to 
talk to us about later, including Ghou- 
lies Go to College (which he is both di- 
recting and creating FX for), the re- 
make of Phantom of the Opera starring 
Robert Englund. currently filming in 
Europe, and something which he 
promises will be the definitive were- 
wolf film of all time, tentatively titled 
Beware of the Moon, which he is also 
directing. 

Meanwhile, for those horror fans 
who like their films like their 
licorice— twisted— be on the lookout for 
The Laughing Dead. 
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THE ABYSS 

this cvlindrical vessel that was 

money went into upgrading the film's 

howlmlft*^fit^]re??w^amas^ 

underwater technology: special light- 
ing element.^, experimental diving 
helmets (designed so the actor's faces 

heat prostration. 

munications and video system iCa- 


his actors and use video playback to 
check his work) functional submers- 
ibles and ROVs ( remotely operated ve- 
hicles). diving equipment and a public 
address system so that his scuba- 
equipped crew under water and those 
on the show's diving platform could 
hear his instructions. 

Hurd credits optical-effects special- 

ute you went outside you started 

ful Southeast red dirt— everything 

eluding the wardrobe." 

even more hectic. On the first day of 
shooting the larger of the two tanks— 
which holds 7.5 million gallons of 
water — developed a leak. "It leaked 
100,000 gallons an hour," she related, 
her face contorting in recall of the mo- 
ment- "How do you fix something like 
that? We hired people who fix dams 
and they came in so we wouldn't have 
to drain it. Then we had pipe.s bursting 
all the time— and always on the week- 

the direction of a suitable filming site 
for The Abyss. When Ferren weu being 
interviewed to work on the show (he 
vmuld later opt to join the efiecta staff 
of .Star Trek he told them of a facility 
he had heard about somewhere in the 
Southeast that had a large, concrete 

'"i'h© crGw IS 
in the abyss, and it’s 

complicated purification process, 
would get toocloudy to shoot in- There 
was every problem you could 

there that a 
remarkable discovery 

slruction labor in a place where a 


is made,” says Hurd. 

trying tok«p the flies^away. One of the 

South Carolina for a closer look. The 
site turned out to be the foundation of a 
planned turbine pit for a never- 
completed nuclear power station. The 
smaller of the two spaces, it would 

They couldn't do anything, they 
couldn't have a life. It was like being 
grounded for five months." 

Obviously, TheA6y»s could not have 

tank (where the divers surface after 


underwater dives), while the much 
larger, partially constructed contain- 
ment building— 209 feel in diameter. 

lly concurred: "Jim wouldn't have con- 
ceived it in this way if he hadn't had 



As producer, it was Hurd's job (after 

have to dive with it, which created in- 
credible sinus problems for him. That 
didn't deter him. though. He didn't 
lose one day of shooting due to illness. 

spending 14 hours i/a diving suit, but 
he did it anyway." 

breathing easier- She's not the type of 
producer to slow down once a film has 
wrapped — in fact, she has three other 

the film with him) to hire the produc- 
tion personnel; everyone from the 
skilled laborers who built the sets to 
the caterers who brought in food from 
Atlanta. 

What was it like trying to keep ev- 
eryone happy 24 hours a day? "It was 
impossible to keep everyone happy," 

ally known as TheAhu.'^e. We decided 

be called Son ofAbys-s. Here we were in 

ing. Her aspirations for The Abyss 

people from their families for five 
months and stuck them there starting 
in the hottest month of the year, with 

Academy Award nominations, not just 
good box-office." 


RATHBONE 


lone in terms of variety and 
!!)ne keeps wondering what 
ave been able to accomplish 
:es— the real Richard III, the 
. Usher, as mentioned 
IS Scarmouche, the Count of 
sto or even Henry Higgins, 
give us a Sherlock Holmes 

I. remains definitive and 





ELM STREET 


learned to love and loathe . "I based it— 
at least originally— on the Vincent 
Price Houst o/' War burn make-up. and 
where it takes Kevin about three 
hours to get it stuck on, I’ve got it down 
to just under 90 minutes,” Miller re- 
lated at his lab. "They need the time on 
these things, because th^ make them 
up as they go along. I pretty much 
know what effects Elm Street 5 needs, 
though— my problem was I wanted to 
get back to the scars and holes in Fred- 
dy's face, wheretis the Freddy after the 
first nim started to look more and more 
like Robert [Englund]. Robert doesn’t 
have a scary face; he has a kind face. So 
for this one he has aged, for one thing, 
and we gave him a more sinister brow 
along with a real old, old-age nose that 
droops, more wrinkles, and deep, dark 

Once concerned about being type- 
cast asa "nice guy" in V, Englund now 
finds himself flip-flopped as a creature 
erfour dark min^, from the entire Elm 
Sired series to the new lead in the new 
PkantomoftheOprra to the director of 
the horror film 976-Evil- 

"Obviously I have to deal with it,” 
Englund commented. "You don’t just 
abruptly throw the brakes on what 


"I’m not gonna kill 
Freddy in this 
movie— hell just come 
back, anyway,” says 
Hopkins. 

you’re doing, so you finish what you 
start, and then you live it down or wait 
for it to blow over. I coined this guy, I 
want to see it to the end, but to get me 
back into an Elm Street 6 ...I don't 
know. It’s not a question of money or 
anything, more just letting my face 
rest and waiting for a deal with New 
Line as a straight actor— not to say 1 
wouldn't do a horror film, I love horror 
films— just not one with any make-up. 
I don't think I want to jump back into 
Freddy in a Part 6, but New Line proba- 
bly has other ideas.” 

There will be a 6 in the Elm Street 
saga, at least as hinted by the relaxed 
and certain neophyte director 
Hopkins: "'This has a great ending— a 
perfect segue to another one,” he en- 
thused. "This is just a lot of fun and 
Englund's a terrific actor— this sort of 
skinny, loping character— who’s taken 
nothing, really, a terrific idea and that 
is about it, and turned it into a fantas- 
tic character. I'm not gonna bother to 


kill Freddy in this movie— he’ll just 
come back, anyway.” 

The central effect of the film was fin- 
ished with the work of all of the five 
filming units attached to this $7.5 mil- 
lion production. It features a grotesque 
embryo— slime-covered, worm-like, 
maggot-infested— which is the scene 
for a rebirth of our man Krueger (a 
nightmare perhaps?) who pops out af- 
ter reforming into his usual mass of 
scar tissue, exclaiming, "IT’S ABOY!” 

These hair-raising scenes are the 
crowd-pleasers, the moments which, 
like Freddy’s jokes, are spaced and de- 
signed to fit into Hopkins' viewofwhat 
should go into an Elm Street sequel. 
”The first Nightmare movie scared the 
shit out of me, but it had a lot of gore in 
it, and I’m not much into gore. For me, 
you get much more terror out of im- 
pending gore rather than the gore 
itself— and in this movie the gore is re- 
ally out there, really wild, and you 
manage to laugh at it. Gross, but hilar- 
iuus," he concludes. 

Englund has the last word on the 
filmf'Hopkins has some incredibly 
structured, gonzo cinematography go- 
ing on in this sequel. I wanted to steal 
the storyboards for my office. A combi- 
nation of something like Rauing Ar- 
izona and E.C. Comics, Elm Streets is 
totally non-linear. Even with the intro- 
duction of normal scenes, there are lit- 
tle strobe -cuts and crazy points-of-view 
and angles to throw you off balance. 
It’s pretty remarkable.” 

There’s no doubt that in this era of 
Hollywood sequel-itis. such creativity 
should be fostered and encouraged. 


MARTIANS!!! 



but these guys haven’t.” 

The prime mover of Martians!!! is 
direetor/co-writer Patrick Johnson, 
who has worked in commercials and 
feature films, on both writing and spe- 
cial effects. On the effects end, he has 
contributed to such projects as 2010, 
Solarbabies, and V. He made his debut 
as a second unit director doing the 
Butcher Shop scene in the zombie cop 
film Dead Heal. 

One thing that Johnson does want to 
make clear about the film is that it is 
not a parody or a space-opera satire. 
"It's more like It's a Wonderful Life 
meets The Russians Are Coming 
meets E. T. We’re not trying to be like 
E.T.. but there’s a certain amount of 
friendship and aliens in our film. But 
the idea is, it's got a meaningful story 
behind the comedy— the story of this 
old man whose farm is being lost— and 
it's not just a kids’ film. I don’t believe 


a kids' film should be just a bunch of 
silly jokes with no slight edge to them. 
This is more of a Gahan Wilson-esque 
comedy that kids can watch. Every 
time you're about to get into some- 
thing that's cloying or sweet or Just 
normal comedy, it just suddenly veers 
slightly to the left. There's a little spin 
or twist to everything. Every time 
there's a tender moment, when you're 
just about to pull out the handker- 
chiefs, something a little wacky hap- 
pens, so it never really dips down to too 
sweet a level.” 

No doubt there will be a good many 
heads turning in the audience as well 
when Martians!.’! comes out this spring 
and demonstrates what many talented 
individuals can do when working to- 
gether with the right attitude— even 
under adverse conditions. 


HORRORFAN BACK ISSUES 

Tb order a hai’k ivsiie. plea-ve send 
$5.(M) lineludes postage and hand- 
ling! to HttKRttHEAN. GL'K 
Publishing 888 Seventh Avenue. 

NY NY lIlHHi. Allow four weeks 
for delivery. Make checks payable to 
OCR Publishing. 


FANEX 3 

Sept. 9 & 10. 1989 

Come to the Horror and Fantasy 
Film EXPO! 

Baltimore, MD, The Tbwson Sheraton 
Guests include: Jeff Morrow, star of 
This Island Earth and Krotios; 
Forrest J. Ackerman; and Fred Olen 
Ray, director of Hollywood Chainsaw 
Hookers. 


Also, Special screenings, celebrity 
auctions and plenty of movie memora- 
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$46.00 


#SDtOKr<lsFsceMasicS2il» 
#SD13KnileNe»D«ceS6.00 
#SD26HwrorS<«3ie(S33 00 
*$024 Hockey Mask $9 95 
#$0244 (km May $46 00 
#5014 Scar Shed ICuiOjiMunis and aRachl 
$6.00(nd shown) 


•50 H2WerawllVictim$19Cia 
#$D 143 Mulh Faces $19 00 
#SO6U(kJtOlfHe3d$46 0O 
*SD10IB(jnsaw$4300 
#SD2S4 2oiTtti<e$46 00 
•SO 202 Evil UiHCCm $37.00 


#M2eiiiz SginlGuin$300(nolsniMii) 



